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Editorial Survey 


GRAY REDIVIVUS 


N his letter to Stonehewer, August 18, 1758, the poet Gray 

gives six reasons why the third Earl of Shaftesbury, the 

original propounder of the “moral sense,” became popular 
as a writer of philosophy: 


First, He was a lord. 

Secondly, He was as vain as any of his readers. 

Thirdly, Men are prone to believe what they do not understand. 

Fourthly, They will believe anything at all, provided they are under no 
obligation to believe it. 

Fifthly, They love to take a new road, even when that road leads nowhere. 

Sixthly, He was reckoned a fine writer, and seemed always to mean more 
than he said. 


If Gray were living now and analyzing some score of repu- 
tations in the natural sciences, metaphysics, theology, history, 
sociology, political economy, and literature proper, he would 
still find his six reasons very useful. The first might not be 
quite so operative, since the reading public has been consider- 
ably enlarged during the last hundred and fifty years, so that 
it has grown more democratic and less in awe of gentry and 
nobility. There are equivalents, however, for social forms of 
prestige which in other days impressed a public that liked its 
aristocrats. For instance, a connection with a well known 
university or a learned society is helpful to a writer: it will at 
the very start induce that credulous docility so necessary for 
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wide circulation. The enthusiastic approval, carefully adver- 
tised, of a popular literary journal can bring similar results. 
Thousands of men and women will dutifully set themselves to 
searching for the wisdom that must be there; and at the end 
they are persuaded they have discovered what simply did not 
exist. Having achieved this laborious process, they will 
naturally boast about it and thus gain new readers for the book 
among their emulous associates. The age of aristocracy may 
be past, but snobbery still lingers. 

Whether modern authors are as vain as any of their readers 
is a question of degree; it is certain that they are vain, a 
human failing. The vainest, perhaps, are our radical assail- 
ants of the existing social order; in this respect, they are the 
equals of any Lord Shaftesbury. The worst count against the 
social order we have inherited from the past is that it fails to 
provide sufficiently for our brilliant writers and artists. The 
politicians ignore them altogether and a plutocratic society 
regards them dubiously as strange cattle. Thus, the author’s 
vanity is hurt, and nothing remains but to set about rearrang- 
ing the universe so that genius like his may receive due 
recognition. The vanity of authors is something that might 
well enter into the scope of government. Voltaire made a 
lot of trouble because, when a bright young lad, his vanity was 
grossly outraged by a member of the French nobility. In 
Queen Anne’s day, the politicians made use of writers for 
political purposes, and Addison became Secretary of State, 
an excellent way to deradicalize authors. Swift would not 
have harassed his rulers if they had made him a bishop. In 
general, England has behaved rather tactfully with her 
writers and artists, granting them pensions, conferring titles 
upon them, and yielding them places in her councils. Per- 
haps, this wise policy of state is the reason why England, 
although offering a shelter to all the troublesome radicals of 
Europe, has no troublesome radicals of her own. President 
Theodore Roosevelt made some attempt to introduce this 
policy into our government, but it took no hold under his suc- 
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cessors. His namesake, has, indeed, paid university professors 
the compliment of consulting them on grave questions of state. 
That nice mark of deference should cut down materially the 
number of radical teachers in our more important institutions 
of learning. 

We must confess we were greatly surprised to learn {rom 
Gray that more than a hundred and fifty years ago men were 
prone to believe what they did not understand and would 
believe anything at all provided they were under no obligation 
to believe it. We were always firmly convinced that those were 
two characteristically modern propensities. We might have 
known there is nothing new under the sun. It is a truth we 
pass over in a day when it is not the fashion to read old books. 
We go along blithely, fondly dreaming that we have cut our- 
selves off from the past and are bravely pioneering in untra- 
ditioned regions, while all the while we are merely exhuming 
some long-buried corpse. 

It is, nevertheless, hard to realize that there ever was in 
this world of human beings endowed with intellects so much 
credulity concerning things no one is under the least obligation 
of believing. The late George William Russell, the famous 
“A. E.,” confided to his public, a very select and intellectual 
public, that he was a mystical theosophist and many of his 
poems were composed and dictated to him by 2 genie or 
daimon of Oriental mythology. This strange confession should 
not only be incredible, it should also be comical, coming as it 
does from an Irishman. But, so far, it has occasioned nowhere 
in our most enlightened journals anything approaching a 
smile or a skeptical frown. The late Conan Doyle, backed 
by a bevy of famous scientists, preached Spiritualism. A New 
England dame, of less than commonplace mind and soul, said 
she was the first person in nearly two thousand years who 
understood and correctly interpreted the teachings of Christ; 
and, for no reason any sane man can see, except that she did 
not have to be believed, thousands and thousands of well- 
dressed people believe her. H. G. Wells, out of the slender 
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evidence of a crude drawing on the wall of a cave, and a piece 
of bone from a skull, can tell a plenitude of things about 
prehistoric man, which are received in reverent and profound 
belief by multitudes of readers who are not sure that Christ 
ever existed, in spite of the Gospels, the Epistles, the Acts of 
the Apostles, the writings of the early Fathers of the Church, 
and an unbroken and universal tradition supported by scholar- 
ship and sanctity. They must accept Christ; and they need 
not accept Mr. Wells’ pseudo-scientific fictions: so they 
believe them. Like Falstaff, they will do nothing upon com- 
pulsion. They think that is being intellectual and free. It 
seems to be the current idea of intellectual freedom that it is 
a happy condition of the mind by which one may believe any- 
thing and everything which he need not believe: credibility 
must vary inversely with the evidence. The human mind, 
Starting from ignorance, the fertile ground of superstition, 
having completed the circle of cultivation, finds itself back 
where it began. A curious phenomenon. 

If Gray were to come again to his beloved Cambridge, he 
could be shown a large shelf of books by well known authors, | 
some of them poets, some of them authorities on education and 
politics and government, which would give him a headache 
and still not be understood. As for new roads that lead 
nowhere, except to a universal scrapping of inherited wisdom, 
he would find them bewildering, the road-builders popping 
up everywhere, each with his own private little new road. 
Gray probably would reflect that it was the same old world of 
1750. There seems to be somewhere in the race a core of 
sanity which helps it to survive the virulent fevers of its 
intellectual leaders, its Shelleys and Godwins. 

In this same letter, referring to some French radical writers 
of the time, Gray remarks that they ought in common 
prudence be glad that nobody else should think the same, for 
fear of the mischief that might ensue to themselves. The 
salaried radicals of our day, who draw large incomes from 
universities, newspapers, magazines, and book-publishers, can 
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find here a note of warning. As for the poor radicals, having 
nothing to lose, they naturally feel free to go as far as they 
please. They will take heart from the latest reports out of 
Russia that Soviet authors are now the richest class in the state. 


J. J.D. 








REVELATION AND THE SKEPTICISM OF DISTRUST 


The American world in which we twenty million and more 
Catholics live is one in which a new anti-Roman culture pre- 
dominated in the days of colonization, prevailed also during 
the years of our industrial and national expansion, and pre- 
vails now in the century of our wealth and strength. In 
England and in Europe generally, the Protestant revolt could 
crush out only the external marks of the older and finer cul- 
ture; here, it did not need to: it needed, though only an 
incipient culture itself, to be violent against the small evi- 
dences of the older Catholic culture which appeared in its 
midst. 

Bigotry in America did not indeed succeed in thwarting 
altogether the vigorous upthrust of American Catholicism. 
Yet it hampered our growth, stole from our ranks, and at last 
tolerated or covertly attacked, became indifferent to or rarely 
appreciative of our worth. Now we know that our Faith gains 
its most splendid terrestrial, and through them eternal tri- 
umphs, when at last it is able thoroughly to impregnate a 
culture. We have not yet gained that victory in America. A 
triple sort of skepticism is the greatest obstacle which faces us. 

This sort of skepticism consists in the suspicion, fear and 
hatred of Roman Catholicism and of all its works and pomps. 
It began in the hatred which was ferried over with the early 
colonists, and much of it can be traced to John Calvin of 
Geneva. It fears Roman aggression; it suspects that Rome 
seeks a tyrannous control; it hates priests and nuns and has 
fed itself on the most lurid tales concerning them; it envies 
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the Church’s organization, cries out at its wealth and sneers 
at the obedience which it receives from the Faithful. 

This distrust of us is not dead in these times. True, those 
who claim better than an infantile I. Q. do not publicly 
indulge in exhibitions of it. But it is a definite force in many 
who have had much education, as that maligned word is used 
now. But while this spirit of suspicion hampered and delayed 
Catholic efforts, it was in a large way preservative of the 
stunted religion which it had. American Protestantism 
gloried in having thrown off the shackles of Rome. But it 
was holding strongly to a Bible; it was asserting that God did 
reveal; it did enforce a Christian code of ethics and stood for 
evangelical ideals. Not wholly, not completely, in parts 
erroneously, it did these things. Nonetheless, it did attack and 
brand as dangerous the atheist, the rationalist and the anti- 
Christian. 

But since the Civil War this Protestant-cohort has been on 
the run. It has withdrawn and is withdrawing from the 
battle for Revelation. Why? Because its leaders lacked the 
training and the brilliance to answer the difficulties offered 
by the new schools of skeptics, and because church authorities’ 
lacked the power to enforce silence on the disseminators of 
errors. The pontiffs of the new -isms thundered at the occu- 
pants of the pulpits: Freedom of the Mind! Unshackled 
Freedom of the Mind! and like guilty pilferers of human 
liberty the clerical cohort paled and hushed; the pews 
emptied and youth went elsewhere to be shackled (really 
shackled this time) by the -isms of materialistic science. 

Thus on the Catholic Church, clerical and lay, it has 
devolved to engage almost alone in combat as the champion of 
Revelation. And let that challenge stir and stimulate us to 
a difficult fight, difficult indeed, for our American university 
culture is one predominantly anti-revelational, since two sorts 
of skepticism far more gentlemanly indeed but also far more 
deadly infect it. 
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CHRISTIAN ORIGINS AND HISTORICAL SKEPTICISM 


While a quite solid and respectable citizenry of the future 
was boarding the Atlantic liners at Cork, Bremen and Naples 
and having their tickets punched for steerage, while hundreds 
of Canada’s magnificent farmer families were bidding goodby 
to sons and daughters off south, in the first-class cabins, arrayed 
in toppers and spats those who brought back the -isms from 
Europe were pointing their noses at the zenith when they 
thought of steerage, and they kept them pointed thither when 
they disembarked, walked up the elm-lined avenues of 
American colleges and presto! took the -isms out of their hats 
and peddled them over the desks to the American youth in 
front of them. 

These American colleges, between the Civil War and the 
end of the century, had pretty much turned the “Reverends”’ 
out of the presidential offices; they took to their heart the 
skepticism concerning Christian origins which Europe had 
developed. Increasingly loud in volume was the clamor that 
God never revealed, that Jesus is not God, that Gospel 
miracles are myths or legends, that Christianity was a result 
and an amalgam of Hellenistic yeast working on the dough of 
Judaism. Eventually Christianity was reduced to the Sermon 
on the Mount and St. Paul’s chapter on charity. Jesus the 
man became a great universal ethician and humanist—nothing 
more. 

The lesson is the same as above. It belongs to the educated 
Catholic, to our alumni and alumnae, to fight the battle for 
Revelation. A few small Protestant colleges still fight with 
us, but the thousands and tens of thousands are thronging 
campuses and lecture halls to listen to the -isms that deny im- 
plicitly, if not openly, the Christian Revelation. A moment’s 
reflection shows that nothing p£.uves better that the errors of 
one generation appear in the deterioration of the next than the 
post-war collapse of morals and conventions which are their 
safeguard. Providentially a great Pope saved us. At the 
bidding of Pius X we began to throng the Communion rails 
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and there we took the pharmacum immortalttatis when death 
was all about us. But obviously, armed with our God within 
us, we are challenged to fight almost singly the battle for God 
revealing and the Son of God Incarnate. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RATIONAL SKEPTICISM 


Why, one asks, did Evolutionistic Rationalism come so 
speedily to capture the American college? Principally, it 
seems, because Protestantism lacked, or failed to teach, or even 
failed to develop a philosophy that could serve as a prop to 
revealed religion. If one let pass the smug and erroneous 
Kantian dictum that really we cannot prove God’s existence, 
one is faced with doubt about everything. True, the philoso- 
phy of the Catholic Church provides solid argument. Faugh! 
You cite authority, not reason, said the American philosopher. 
If his manual of philosophy bothered with Aquinas and 
Company, it was to point out medieval stodginess, credulity 
and tendentiousness. It was assumed and charged that if 
Catholicism had a dogma that there is no God, then Aquinas 
would have done just as good or bad a job—sergeant-major- 
wise, the great thinker would have spoken the captain’s com- 
mands to recruits and banged them into their dull obedient 
spirits. 

Again, if souls are batches of molecules, it would appear 
silly to have a Kingdom to save them. Are souls anything 
more than complex physico-chemical dust-storms jerked 
hither and thither in the brain-box? American thinkers were 
not sure. Even now they are not sure, and one who has been 
ranked as a philosopher for years has recently stated that the 
soul’s immortality is a dubious issue. For on the test of ex- 
perience (fancy the test of experience being an ultimate font 
of truth to a philosopher) the solid proofs drawn from reason 
for the spirituality and immortality of the soul seem 
unavailing. 

Now the skepticism about God and the soul sought to pull 
both from their thrones, and by a law of compensation 
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rationalism built a throne for matter and fell down prone 
before it. Matter became the eternal thing and its laws 
unchangeable; matter was the enduring entity and its processes 
immutably fixed. The fleet mind of man was enchained by 
the iron law of molecules. At Eliseus’ word (4 Kings vi, 6) 
an iron ax-head swam! So Revelation—it was a miracle. But 
rationalism said no—it is fabrication; it is legend, for by its 
unchangeable laws iron does not swim. Not even at its 
Creator’s command? No! Not even if, agnostically, He is. 
Apparently encouraged by a rationalist who stood on the bank, 
frisky and frolicsome in its obstinacy that iron ax-head shouted 
to its God: “I wil] sink with my iron brothers; you shall not 
so outrage my iron will; I wi// not be ridiculed for deserting 
my iron ideals; I wi// plunge to my couch of ooze and you 
shall not deprive me of my auburn coat of iron rust at the 
river’s bottom.” 

St. Paul said (1 Cor. xv, 13ff) that Christianity is an empty 
thing if Christ did not rise, that is, if that miracle, and, in 
principle, all miracles are impossible and never a fact. If 
the prevailing philosophy about matter, its laws and its nature 
denies miracles, then it denies Revelation. Again we might 
invite this philosophy to examine its false assumptions, not 
because an authoritative Church says that it errs, but because 
at the bar of unaided reason it is logically proven to err. 

And who are they who have a sane philosophy about matter? 
Few, at least few that are vocal, except the defenders of 
Revelation. Again it is obvious that the burden is laid on our 
shoulders to defend God, souls and matter and to keep them in 
their due hierarchical order of being, in a proper philosophy 
of birth, life, death and eternity. St. Paul says that “the 
expectation of the creature awaits the revelation of the sons 
of God” (Rom. viii, 19). Let me accommodate this passage. 
Matter is a creature; the soul is a creature; we are God’s sons 
and creatures; we have God’s Revelation, and we have it for 
the men who unwittingly hold and spread false philosophies 
about God and creatures. They, too, are creatures and the 
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multitudes whom they convince are creatures. Let them not 
wait too long to hear our Revelation and the reasonable and 
irrefragable processes which sustain and support it and in 
some measure aid in the understanding of God’s mysteries. 


INTELLECT 


We have found during recent years, as the world struggle 
for social power went on between the individual and the 
collectivity, that the contested area was much wider than we 
had at first imagined; that the drift toward collectivism was a 
profound reaction against every word and work of the 
bourgeois world. We have found that we, the Christians, had 
in every area of life sharply to mark ourselves off from both 
the one antagonist and the other; that we had to probe some- 
times unsuspected depths of our own tradition to meet the 
pressing demands of our time. 

So it is with our metaphysical attitude toward intellect: 
toward its proper ordering in human life. The anti-intellec- 
tualism of the collectivist—at least in America, where his 
chief stronghold seems to be in the universities and among the 
teaching body generally—reacts against and apparently dis- 
solves a traditional intellectualism which we have not always 
been careful to distinguish from our own. As against the 
vested intellectual pride of four centuries of litterateur and 
scientist and savant, as against the socio-philosophical feeling 
for the future of, say, Professor Tugwell, or the more than 
modern moods of our contemporary the educationist, formless 
and free as water—as against the intellectual capitalist and the 
intellectual communist, the Christian metaphysician must 
needs make clearly and completely conscious his own 
philosophy of intellect. 

Who is the capitalist in the order of intelligence? He is the 
“intellectual,” the savant (we might include the artist and the 
litterateur) of Western civilization. His office it has been 
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through the years to set himself serenely apart from the mass 
of men, their society, their action; to do “creative thinking” ; 
to “dedicate himself to the pursuit of Truth”; with wisdom to 
build himself a house. His it was to be in the world and not 
of it. He was to take so much of life and human society as he 
chose, to enter into the ordinary world of men and things only 
under the luminous guidance of his own “genius”; to lay 
tribute upon all being for the matter upon which his creative 
powers should work, which his creative powers should trans- 
form and elevate and achieve. 

He was to be free—else how should he be individual and 
original and creative ?—free to think as he would, speak what 
he would (were not “free speech” and “academic liberty” 
invented for him?), and within tolerable limits to act as his 
“eccentricities” might suggest. If in his lifetime he was not 
admitted to the ideal liberty which was his due he might in 
serene assurance look forward to the clear immortality of his 
creation, his magnum opus—the only immortality which mat- 
tered after all—in which the grandeur of his genius would rise 
triumphant, in splendid liberty and lasting autonomy, beyond 
all law, beyond all antecedent order, to its place within the 
sun. 

But there was more. His by right was the liberty, the 
autonomy, the self-sufficience of skeptical intelligence Estab- 
iished in the long solitude and lofty silence of his primordial 
being, he was to think on his own thinking; how that his in- 
tellect in its autonomous actualization of itself had like a giant 
waked itself from sleep, and going forth laid its own laws 
upon the being it had made; how that since it was of itself 
substantial and fully actual intelligence, “upholding all things 
by the word of its power,” it was the veritable sun around 
which coursed the stars. 

The skeptical intelligence establishes itself as God; its 
absolute is the self-sufficient right of the individual human 
reason; it is a towering pride. 

Against this absolutism of human reason the present mood 
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of society quite naturally reacts. It rightly insists that the 
individual human reason be ordered to an end outside itself. 
But the collectivist mood, being itself confined within the 
closed circle of a corrupt and mutilated tradition, cannot find 
an ordering principle for intellect, it can only react against, or 
rather, carry to an extreme conclusion, the individualism of 
which by paradox it is itself a development.’ 

American intellectual collectivism, therefore, as _ repre- 
sented, for example, in the Columbia University publication, 
Redirecting Education, tends in its proposed practice, if not 
unequivocally in theory, to order speculative intelligence, not 
to itself, much less to an absolute of being, but to “the more 
abundant life,” to the well-being of society. It is no part of 
the business of intelligence to be true, we might conclude, but 
only to be ordered to the ends of society. One myth might be 
objectively as good as another (if there were such a thing as 
objectivity), but some myths are well-ordered socially, 
others not. 

There is, of course, a truth in this—isolated, and therefore 
distorted, but there; the acts of human intelligence must be 
ordered not only to the true but also to the good—this because - 
all action is by its nature directed to an extrinsic perfective 
actuality, a good, and is therefore amenable to the influence of 
the faculty of the good as such, will. And yet the acts of 
human intelligence are also in a manner absolutely valuable 
of themselves, as the “intellectual” has always after his fashion 
maintained; it is still high if ambiguous praise to say that a 
man seeks before all things the truth. Except that the indi- 
vidual in ordering himself absolutely to knowledge has plainly 
disordered his own life and the whole life of society; has 
ordered everything in himself and everything in society to his 


1As Maritain observes (Freedom in the Modern World, p. 46f.) man is a part 
of society as individual, and only as individual; as person he is a whole and is 


ordered to an end beyond society. 
2Tugwell, Rexford G. and Associates, Redirecting Education, Vol. 1, “American 


Education.” 
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purpose and ended no nearer the mirage of truth than when 
he began. 

It is the problem of the true and the good; of intellect and 
will: a problem which the modern out of the resources of his 
present tradition will not solve. One does not solve the prob- 
lem but merely restates it in its most individualist form if one 
says with Doctor Hutchins’ that the moral virtues are ordered 
to the intellectual; one does not solve the old problem but 
gives it back to us upside-down by making of speculative 
intelligence a myth-manufactory for the ends of society. 

The Christian must solve the problem, not on paper only, 
but in the whole ordering of his life, in the whole ordering of 
education. In the resources of the Christian tradition there is 
a principle of solution, but the Christian intellectual order, 
like the Christian social order, is still largely a work to be 
achieved. 

It is true that the acts of human intelligence have an in- 
trinsically absolute orientation of their own; they are absolute 
as true. They are not of themselves absolute as good; they 
are not of themselves the end of human action. 

Intellect in its perfection is identified with absolute being, 
being luminously self-intelligible and self-understood. It is, 
as it were, being’s achievement of itself. Moreover, being is 
everywhere an act of intelligence. Because it is an act of 
intelligence, being and the intelligible are coextensive. 
Whence it follows that created intelligence in proportion as it 
enters into the order of being, realizing it, achieving it in 
itself, enters also into the divine intelligence and orders itself 
absolutely in accordance with things as they are. —The human 
intellect is absolute as true. 

It is not absolute as good, unless the truth of which it 
possesses itself is the absolute good of man. And since it finds 
the absolute good in no particular truth, its acts are extrin- 
sically subject to the dominion of will, which is the faculty of 





8The Higher Learning in America. 
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the good as such. Only in the possession of God through in- 
tellect is the antinomy finally resolved. That act of intellect 
is an absolute end, desirable of itself, not because it is an act 
of intellect, but because in that act man attains his absolute 
good. So that even here, because man attains his end through 
action, which is, by its nature, of a good, the goodness of the 
act remains prior from his point of view to its truth. 

The terrible powers of intellect and will must remain for 
the modern philosopher and educator only principles of dis- 
order as long as he dispenses with the only ordering principle 
in the universe. It remains for the Christian clearly and 
unequivocally to order his own thinking and his own educa- 
tion on the independent principles which on the right and on 


the left should mark him off from the world in which he lives. 
J. E. D. 





EDUCATION, DEMOCRACY, CATHOLICISM 


It is safe to say that no word is more potent in American 
educational circles than the magic word, democracy. It is not 
without significance that the best known American book on 
education bears the title Democracy and Education. If a 
fledgling Ph.D. were set the task of examining the word- 
count in educational “literature” for the past two decades, in 
all the yearbooks, convention speeches, educational journals 
and books, it is reasonably certain that democracy would 
rank high in the frequency list. In the past year particularly 
it served as the subject of much educational oratory at con- 
ventions. At the New Orleans Convention of the Department 
of Superintendence of the N.E.A., “The Improvement of 
Education—Its Interpretation for Democracy” was the cen- 
tral theme. J. W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, in his speech on the “Crucial Issues in Educa- 
tion” maintains that 


the first crucial issue in education grows out of a major conflict which is 
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swiftly reaching the stage of a crisis throughout the world. The conflict is 
between two principles of social organization. One principle is ancient and 
we thought discredited. The other is modern but it faces new tests. In a 
word, the conflict is between dictatorship and democracy, between tyranny 
and tolerance. No important institution can ignore this issue. The question 
which confronts us is: What more can education do to undergird democracy ? 


The Commissioner here gives utterance to a question that 
is troubling many American educators today. Beyond a 
doubt, America has carried its ideal of democracy in educa- 
tion further than any other country in the world. There is 
something fine and splendid about the democratic ideal in 
education—school opportunities for all the children of all the 
people. Our proudest boast is that we have placed the bless- 
ings of a high-school education within the reach of all. Where 
England has fewer than fourteen per cent and Germany only 
nine per cent of the children of high-school age in secondary 
schools, the United States has seventy per cent of the boys and 
girls fourteen to eighteen years of age in high schools. In 
higher education, the contrast between America and Europe 
is no less striking. In the latest Biennial Survey of Education 
issued by the United States Office of Education, the ratio in 
our country for students above the sophomore year was one 
student to every 275 of the population for the period 1930- 
1932. A still more startling ratio is reached if university stu- 
dents of all ranks are included. Dr. Kotschnig, formerly 
Secretary-General of the International Student Service of the 
League of Nations, reports that the ratios of university stu- 
dents to total population were as follows: Italy, | to 808; 
Germany, | to 604; Sweden, | to 543; France, | to 480; the 
United States, | to 125. 

Naturally the economic and cultural implications of these 
figures are farreaching. Obviously the economic status of 
college graduates, not to speak of the status of graduates of 
our high schools, as well as the status of members of the 
learned professions will necessarily be increasingly difficult. 
Will our boasted democratic education produce the monster 
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of Frankenstein that will destroy democracy itself? The spec- 
tacle of Germany’s Hunger-Kandidaten a few years back is 
not without its meaning for us. 

The remarks of the United States Commissioner at the New 
Orleans Convention evidently bear on that question. We have 
almost reached the saturation point as far as numbers go in 
our secondary and higher education. The real problem is 
whether we are giving our young people the right sort of 
education. What are we doing, to use the Commissioner’s 
words, “to undergird democracy”? Obviously the type of 
education that was given, let us say in the New England Latin 
schools and academies, in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century to a limited and select group, is not the type of educa- 
tion that is suited to seventy per cent of our young people. 
What are the products of our schools doing to save our demo- 
cratic institutions so dearly bought by our forefathers? 

The phenomenon of Communistic groups in our high 
schools and colleges is not reassuring. Still less is the radical 
group of educators, a minority it is true but powerful, that 
advocates indoctrination in the schools to promote a collec- 
tivist state. Within the past year there appeared two educa- 
tional books, both frankly advocating that American teachers 
propagate in the schools the Marxian interpretation of the 
social question. Education and the Class Struggle by Zalmen 
Slesinger and Education and the Social Conflict by Howard 
Daniel Langford are books that might possibly have been 
published five years ago but they would not have received any 
attention in educational circles. Yet Langford’s book is spon- 
sored by the educational fraternity, Kappa Delta Pi, and the 
other is styled by Kilpatrick of Columbia in the introduction 
as a “significant contribution to American educational liter- 
ature.” In justice to Kilpatrick, it must be admitted that he 
disagrees with Slesinger, but refuses to condemn him. 

The present labor troubles, the reputed “massacre” of the 
strikers in Chicago by the police, the propaganda by the Amer- 
ican press of anti-Fascist sympathy in its reports on events 
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in Spain and elsewhere make the present time particularly 
dangerous for American democracy. Many leaders of Amer- 
ican education have definite Leftist tendencies. The rank and 
file of teachers are influenced by them as they are by the anti- 
Fascist and pro-“Loyalist” propaganda on the Spanish ques- 
tion. Will democracy survive? Or will the propagandists suc- 
ceed in persuading the American public that the only place 
where true democracy flourishes is in the Soviet Republics? 
There seems to be a real danger at the present moment that 
America because of anti-Fascist sentiment will be stampeded 
into the rejection of our traditional democracy and the accept- 
ance of a modified Communism, vastly different no doubt 
from the Soviet model, but Communism just the same. 
Catholic educators are alert to the danger, as was evident in 
many of the discussions and speeches at the Louisville Con- 
vention of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
But fear has been expressed by many that the anti-Communist 
campaign as conducted in some Catholic quarters may result 
in the accusation so readily hurled that Catholicism is identi- 
fied with Fascism. There is genuine need of Catholic schools 
doing constructive work along the lines of Christian democ- 
racy. Clear ideas must be imparted; Catholic principles of 
social justice must be explained; the Catholic American ideal 
of democracy must be clearly distinguished from Fascism on 
the one hand and Communism on the other. Above all, efforts 
must be made to make our young people immune to high- 
pressure propaganda. This is what the Catholic school can 


contribute to the “undergirding of democracy.” 
W. J. McG. 





LIBERTY AND AUTHORITY 


If there is any one characteristic of the “modern” mind that 
is more distinctive than any other it is its “received” attitude 
towards authority. The vague and indefinite assumption is 
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that any kind of authority is in the very nature of things 
opposed to liberty. If, as experience would seem to show, 
there must be some authority this is taken to mean some sort 
of necessary evil owing to circumstances or forces wholly 
external to the free individual man. In its more extreme 
naturalistic form this attitude adopts something of the point 
of view expressed by Albert J. Nock in his book Our Enemy 
the State where he says :’ 


Taking the sum of the state’s physical strength, with the force of powerful 
spiritual influences behind it, one asks again, what can be done against the 
state’s progress in self-aggrandizement? Simply nothing. So far from 
encouraging any hopeful contemplation of the unattainable, the student of 
civilized man will offer no conclusion but that nothing can be done. He can 
regard the course of our civilization only as he would regard the course of a 
man in a row-boat on the lower reaches of the Niagara—as an instance of 
Nature’s unconquerable intolerance of disorder, and in the end, an example 
of the penalty which she puts upon any attempt at interference with order. 


Of late a healthy reaction would seem to be on the way 
towards a more intelligently human or philosophical approach 
to such problems and away from this guondam “popular” and 
pseudo-scientific notion of things. A leading instance in this - 
newer trend is the rather encyclopedic treatise by Francis 
Graham Wilson, The Elements of Modern Politics. A\l- 
though the subtitle reads, 4n Introduction to Political 
Science, the author’s handling of past and present theories is 
not only widely inclusive and accurate in the main but critical 
as well and much of the discussion is strictly philosophical. 
Of particular interest is his treatment of the subject of liberty 
and authority; for, though he raises a clear issue as to their 
relation, it would seem to be symptomatic of the times in 
which we live that, having done so, he can, apparently, offer 
no solution. 

The reason for this is partly revealed in a passage which we 
give with parenthetical suggestions in order to clarify our 
point (italics ours) :° 


10ur Enemy the State (New York, William Morrow & Co., 1935), p. 203. 
2The Elements of Modern Politics (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1936), p. 460. 
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The state is no conception [idea] of limited duration; it is in theory [in 
natural law or in the fundamental and essential exigencies of human nature] 
a permanent factor. It is the most enduring of temporal institutions and 
associations, and its claims in this sense give it a definite right to speak on 
the nature [conditions] of the good life. On the other hand, the state does not 
attempt to create the good life for itself, but for its members, for its citizens. 
And the state must work in the light of the judgment of its members, since 
it is inconceivable that the individual could be either a happy man or a good 
citizen by surrendering his right to judgment or all that is ultimately moral 
in him. The state must work in terms of authority [subordinated to this 
individual right of judgment?] through the limitation of liberty [in itself 
unlimited ?], but, paradoxically [why?] enough, this authority of the state is 
valid only when it produces a more vital [why not rational?] liberty in the 
citizen [as a person]. Authority, therefore, exists for liberty; but liberty in 
the mind of the individual is often antithetical to authority. 


The real, if unwitting, evasion behind this statement is 
revealed in the use of the word often. It is not a question, 
these days, of people with warped dispositions or with a 
legitimate sense of grievance rebelling against authority. The 
crux of the problem is that so many believe on false traditional 
grounds that “his right to judgment” is “all that is u/tzmately 
moral” in man. This harks back to the Protestant doctrine of 
“private judgment” in religion and to Kant’s absolute 
autonomy of the individual in philosophy and to the anti- 
social individual of Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau. 

As an explicit profession of faith in the u/timate right of 
the individual to exercise his own judgment in the face of all 
the wisdom and experience of the past and of all authority 
however well authenticated we adduce the following from 
none other than William E. Hocking’s latest book, The Last- 
ing Elements of Individualism, where, by way of indulging 
in the perversion of historical facts and in philosophical con- 
tradictions, he tells us (italics and parentheses ours) :* 


The Reformation, not primarily interested in the economic or the political 
man, had something to say to the individual conscience. It represented that 





8The Lasting Elements of Individualism (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1937), p. 19. 
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conscience not as having a “natural right” to think for itself; but as being 
under absolute obligation [italics in original] to think and believe for itself 
[just its own self, passions and self-regarding interests]. This appeal to 
private opinion or to “inner light” [auto-suggestion] begins to dissolve the 
collectivism [a mere Protestant’s abuse of words clean contrary to Catholic 
experience in the matter] of conscience represented [participating] in a final 
revelation and a universal church [except as divinely instituted by Christ there 
can be no reason for the existence of the Church; sects are mere off-shoots of 
human heretical choice or opinion]. Reason as a splitting and divisive factor 
invades the harmony of an authoritarian Christendom. {What about a 
prideful and self-opinionated reason reckless of normal harmony?] ; and we 
have today hundreds of sects, each of which encourages [by its negations] 
its members to see [guess] for himself, as a religious duty [egoistic prejudice], 
while striving to maintain its own solidarity of [subjective] faith [on no 
principle of unity]|—an attempt to unite opposites [contradictories]. 


It is this same Protestant prepossession in the mind of John 
Dewey that accounts for much of the historical and would-be 
scientific extravaganza to which he-treats the simple-minded 
reader in his chapter on “Authority and Social Change” which 
is included in the volume of Harvard tercentenary publica- 
tions listed under the title, Authority and the Individual. 
With one of those ignorantly sweeping generalizations that. 
abound in his many writings he sententiously declares (italics 
and parentheses ours) :* 


If the history of man in the past be taken to provide conclusive evidence, 
it would show that the problem of union of freedom and authority is insoluble 
as well as unsolved. We have had organized social authority that limited the 
expression of the variable factors in individuals from which orderly and 
intentional change proceeds. We have had a time of relatively unconstrained 
and unchecked individualism, and of resultant change [for better or for 
worse ?] going on rapidly on a wide scale. The suppressive and stagnating 
effect of institutional authority of a political type has been weakened. But 
security, and cooperative, ordered, and orderly change, are conspicuous by 
their absence. 

... It is possible . . . to acknowledge all the admirable traits and products 
of the individualistic movement and yet hold that the movement as it has 


*Authority and the Individual (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1937), pp. 179-180. 
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operated up to the present has suffered from a great defect, owing to its 
absolutistic opposition to the principle of authority. 


It will be readily noticed that these statements are based on 
two assumptions: the one philosophical, namely, that there 
are no limitations inherent in or intrinsic to the nature itself 
of individual liberty; the other historical, or the assumption 
that al/ exercise of authority in the past was always in con- 
travention of the rightful liberty of the individual. This 
historical interpretation depends fundamentally upon one’s 
settled conception of what man zs. 

As an offset to Hocking’s notion of the medieval “collectiv- 
ism of conscience” and to Dewey’s remark about “the variable 
factors in individuals from which orderly and intentional 
change proceeds” which savors of the early nineteenth-century 
myth that all our modern liberties, etc., were all the product 
of some sort of democratic ooze from below—beginning with 
the Reformation, the Renaissance and the French Revolution 
—we appeal to the “authority” of one who, although an Amer- 
ican, is recognized as an outstanding scholar and interpreter 
of English constitutional history. In the latest edition of The 
Making of the English Constitution Albert B. White points 
out (italics ours) :° 


Surely it is a thing to be remarked in the history of a country that it was 
so administered that people, in the case of so many offices, far from wishing 
to buy themselves in, were eager to buy themselves out. And the question 
occurs, how far and why has the government of English-speaking peoples 
remained non-professional—essentially amateur—and what is the value of such 
government? Without presuming to answer so broad a question, the opinion 
may yet be ventured that English kings, working in what they believed to be 
their own interest, so used the English people in government, laid upon them 
for centuries such burdens and responsibilities, that they went far towards 
creating the Englishman’s governmental sense and competence. Such varied 
and long-continued service—service unpaid and occasional and hence unpro- 
fessional—must, it seems, have brought special aptitudes, ways of reacting to 
conditions or problems, the competence, method, atmosphere which determine 





5The Making of the English Constitution (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925), 
p. 335. 
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the working of any political form. If through England largely self-govern- 
ment has come into the world, here may be something of value in understand- 
ing its beginning; and doubtless we should speak less of a native genius for 
self-government and more of the long course of training through which the 
English people, much of the time unwilling pupils, passed. 


Such were the functions of the principle of authority in 
what Hocking calls “an authoritarian Christendom” which 
just because it could distinguish so clearly between essential 
use and possible or actual abuse was able to lay the solid 
foundation of those institutions of liberty which we have 
inherited from none other than the Middle Ages. If we are 
now finding difficulty in working those same institutions it is 
precisely because we have repudiated the principles upon 
which they were originally founded—such as the principle of 
authority—and have taken up and substituted the anti-authori- 
tarian and socially subversive principles that have drifted 
down from the Reformation, the Renaissance and the French 
Revolution. 

As for the philosophical assumption that there are no lim- 
itations inherent in the nature itself of individual liberty, 
which is the very heart of this later inheritance, we present, by. 
way of contrast, what amounts to the Catholic philosophy of 
the individual in relation to the state; as set forth, however, 
by one who, in the usual tenor of his thought, is not a Catholic. 
In his latest book, Anarchy or Hierarchy, S. de Madariaga, 
himself a Liberal, finds that ‘all is not well with the present 
conception of either democracy or liberty, still less with the 
practice of them.” In his attempt to find a corrective to what 
Dewey calls current individualism’s “absolutistic opposition 
to the principle of authority” he could do nothing better, it 
would seem, than sum up the ideas elaborated by Jacques 
Maritain, on the basis of Thomistic principles, and set forth 
in the latter’s earlier publication, Du Régime Temporel et de 
la Liberté (Engl. trans., Freedom in the Modern World). 
Adapting Maritain’s more comprehensive thesis to his own 
narrower point of view Madariaga says :° 


®Anarchy or Hierarchy (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1937), pp. 87-89. 
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Experience is an essential part in the life of man, so essential indeed that 
human life is hardly conceivable without it. Experience is but life con- 
sciously and directly appraised by man from within. [Italics ours.] We 
find then that it is impossible to separate in practice the individual from the 
community, and that, as was to be expected, they are indissolubly connected 
by a relation which may be described as polar. What Nature (sic) gives us 
is a synthetical fact: the individual-in-society. We call individual one of the 
poles of this living fact; we call society the other. When we say society, we 
imply the existence of the individuals which it contains; when we say 
individual, we refer to man precisely as a member of the society. This 
polarity between the two ideas and the indissoluble connection of which it is 
the expression should be the guide to all thought on collective life and all 
the ideas such as liberty, equality, democracy, law, which collective life 
suggests. 

We are now in possession of two fundamental thoughts on which to erect 
the rest of our construction: the first is that finality [italics ours] is an 
attribute of the individual and not of the state; the second is that the 
individual cannot be understood without a community which, for practical 
purposes and as a first approximation, we may take to be the state—a com- 
munity to which he is connected by a polar relationship. From these premises 
two conclusions follow: the first is that the state can justify itself only as a 
servant of the citizens that compose it, a minister to their wants, a setting for 
their activities, an absorber of their energies, a guardian and an administrator 
of their several rights, a defender of their homes, and a promoter of their 
collective and individual culture. The second is that the state is entitled to 
curtail all non-essential liberties to the extent which may be necessary for its 
own constitution, preservation, and working. It is evident that no conflict 
can exist, at any rate in theory, between these two conclusions—the two 
conditions which the modern state must fulfill: whatever the complications 
which their fulfillment may produce in practice and whatever conflicts the 
inexperience and the imperfections of man may graft on such complications, 
the finality of an individual as man and his subservience to the state as a 
citizen are perfectly compatible [italics ours|: for the state serves man in the 
realm of aims and values and is served by him in the realm of means and 
functions, or in one word: the citizen is for the state and the state for man. 


But all this is only true on the common-sense non- Protestant 
assumption that the individual conscience is not under 
“absolute obligation to think and believe for ttse/f” but to 
think and believe in accordance with a standard of conduct 
and source of obligation which while discernible in human 
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nature and its essential exigencies nonetheless transcends our 
relative ego and individual will. As Burke, by way of stating 
the traditional scholastic doctrine most definitely, makes the 
point (italics ours) :’ 


To the solid establishment of every law two things are essentially requisite: 
first, a proper and sufficient power to declare and modify the matter of the 
law; and next, such a fit and equitable constitution as they [the people] have 
a right to declare and render binding. With regard to the first requisite, the 
human authority, it is their judgment they give up, not their right. The 
people, indeed, are presumed to consent to whatever the legislature ordains 
for their benefit; and they are to acquiesce in it, though they do not clearly 
see into the propriety of the means by which they are conducted to that 
desirable end. This they owe as an act of homage and just deference to a 
reason which the necessity of government has made superior to their own. 


Only on this basis is it that “the finality of an individual as 
man and his subservience to the state as a citizen are perfectly 
compatible” on such grounds as to meet the issue we saw raised 
in the beginning, viz., that, as F. G. Wilson formulated it, 
“authority exists for liberty; but liberty in the mind of the 


individual is often antithetical to authority.” 
M. F. X. M. 


™Tracts on the Popery Laws,” The Works of Edmund Burke (New York, George 
Dearborn, 1834), Vol. II, p. 409. 





The Meaning of Fascism 


JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 


that it seems to me we might as well make up our minds 

to accept it one and all, and realize that in some sense 
or other we are all, apparently, Fascists, just as all inhabitants 
of the United States in some manner or other are Anglo- 
Saxons. For is not this an Anglo-Saxon country? 

I have tried to devise a method of escape for those who 
object to being Fascist in any shape or fashion, but find it 
difficult to conceive. 

In the first place, all non-Communists are Fascists. If they 
are consciously and voluntarily non-Communist, which means 
opposing Communism, they are undoubtedly Fascists accord- 
ing to all orthodox Communist phraseology. Even if they 
have not even considered Communism, pro or con, they are 
potential Fascists, presumed Fascists until safely enrolled 
under the Communist egis. 

Then, which is much more disturbing, I find on research 
that all Communists are Fascists. This is proved by a simple 
disjunction. All Communists are either for Stalin and the 
existing Soviet regime or they are against it. This major 
proposition has been proved in recent times in Russia by 
several hundred executions. Stalin and the pleasant-faced 
Mr. Yezhov, successor to the East-Side-faced Henry Yagoda 
and to the Mephistopheles-faced Mr. Menzhinsky and the 
dreamy-eyed Mr. Dzerzhinsky, are always ready to supply 
further proofs of the major. You prove your own minor, 
merely by getting in their way. The conclusion is that Stalin’s 
corpses are Fascist corpses. 

On the other hand, Stalin and all those for him, including 


() F such universal application is now the term Fascist, 
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all these nice polar fliers and the ingenuous-looking young 
head of the Komsomol whom you do not hear so much about 
now-a-days and the rows on rows of heavy-jowled artists and 
artistes who manage to get their books printed without being 
sent as yet to the Lyubyanka, all these elect are foul Fascists, 
execrable Fascists, Nippon-minded, Hitler-minded Fascists, 
epigones, epigones, epigones, on the testimony of Mr. Trotsky. 
If you doubt it, read his book on The Revolution Betrayed 
where he blows the lid off. 

If anyone in the world might still remain unclassified, it is 
Father Coughlin. But he, so the Daily Worker tells us, is also 
a Fascist. So I see no escape. I wake in the still hours of the 
morning, when all courage is at an ebb, and reflect: By Jove, 
I may be one of them, too! 

However, | do not think that the whole matter of the mean- 
ing of Fascism is quite such a Walpurgis-Nacht. The djinn 
that has swirled out of bounds may yet be bottled up within a 
show of reason. 


FASCISM IN THE HISTORIC SENSE 


Obviously the most proper use of the term Fascist is in the 
sense of Fascismo, historic Fascism, the existing regime in 
Italy, originated by Mussolini. What it is, how it originated, 
how it is constituted, is explained authoritatively in this issue 
by Father Parsons. Fascismo, Italian Fascism, is a deed and 
a theory. As a deed, it was the revolt of the middle-classes 
against Marxism, that revolt which neither Marx nor his 
prophet Lenin, with all their preternatural social acumen, 
were alert enough to foresee, and a totalitarian governmental 
regime built upon that deed. 

The theory of Fascismo, such as it is, has been largely con- 
structed to fit the deed. Thereby it is in proverbial contrast 
with Marxianism, where the deeds grow logically out of the 
revolutionary theory. Fascist theory is more drastic than the 
reality. Fascist reality is drastic enough. It is violent enough 
when it chooses to be so. But the choice, of violence or of 
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moderation, is by no means always in accordance with the 
theory. It cannot be strictly in accordance with the theory 
when Italian Fascism, ex professo, accepts globally the his- 
toric greatness of Italy, and accepts religion as an essential 
feature in that historic greatness. Hence Fascismo accepts 
something which is in contradiction with its own most essen- 
tial, doctrinaire tenets. A professedly totalitarian state, which 
admits, theoretically, of nothing outside of the state or prior 
to the state, nevertheless admits as fundamental to its own con- 
crete existence a teaching institution whose ideas, practices, 
institutions contradict totalitarian claims. So that you have 
the singular phenomenon that Fascism, in the Italian sense, 
exists by not being altogether Fascism. Vere it altogether 
Fascism, were it altogether true to its own professed inner 
nature, it could not exist, because it is powerless to exist inde- 
pendently of Italy’s historic reality. And the Catholic Church 
is part of that historic reality. 

The importance of this distinction, between real and his- 
torically existing Italian Fascism, has a very practical bearing 
when there is talk of transferring the Fascist system to a state 
other than Italian, introducing it “over here,” for instance. 
Signor Mussolini, we are informed, countenances no such 
notions, wisely insisting that Fascismo is for the Italians and 
is not an article of exportation. Were it however to be ex- 
ported, it is important for us to bear in mind that the package 
that would cross the customs boundary would not contain the 
Vatican and 1,900 years of Italian Catholicism in its midst to 
keep it cool, but would be the Fascist totalitarian doctrine, free 
and unadulterated, all ready to be fitted into a nation that 
knows no such Catholic tradition, that could extract meanings 
from it that no Italian ruler would dare conceive. 

For this theory makes no bones about its pretensions :' 


For the people, Italian Fascism has substituted the nation-state. In the 
words of Alfredo Rocco, ex-Minister of Justice under the present Italian 





1Communism’s Threat to Democracy. By John LaFarge, S.J., p. 5. America Press 
1937. Quoting Palmieri, The Philosophy of Fascism, pp. 123f. 
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regime: “The Nation is that living, moral entity, which, although composed 
of individuals, transcends the scope and life of its components, identifying 
itself with the history and the finalities of an uninterrupted series of 
generations. 

The nation is a moral entity, since it is composed of human beings. 
From this the Fascist deduces the famous principles: A/] is in the state and 
for the state; nothing outside the state, nothing against the state. And, as 
has been said by a higher Fascist authority than Signor Rocco: “The Fascist 
conception of the state is all-embracing; outside of it no human or spiritual 
values exist.”” It is a “synthesis and unit inclusive of all values.” No 
individuals or groups are outside the state. 


To get the full savor of these words, read them over a few 
times, taking a deep breath between the sentences: “nothing 
outside the state; nothing against the state; outside the state 
no human or spiritual values exist... .’ And then think to 
yourself what our legislators could do down on Capitol Hill, 
not to speak of our forty-eight lesser Capitol Hills, once they 
became thoroughly imbued with these ideas. Enough has 
“happened here” already. But it is only a drop in the bucket 
to what might happen here. . . . Think of it, no human or 
spiritual values outside of .. . the State Board of Public Wel- 
fare; the Federal Bureau of Education; the permanent WPA 
and the permanent PWA? And, as Saint Ignatius says, 
exinde capere fructum. 

So that Fascism, in the strict and proper sense, is no joke. 
But we are not practically concerned with it in a strict and 
proper sense, but in various popular senses. When we come 
to these popular senses, I believe it is now time to do a big job 
of sifting, and to shake out on one side, for the goats to con- 
sume, all the baggage of illegitimate and clearly impossible 
uses of Fascism, and on the other side, for the sheep to feed 
upon, one or the other legitimate use, to serve as a makeshift 
until we get some more suitable and precise word to express 
our idea. 


LIMITS OF POLITICAL FASCISM 


Among the senses of Fascism which I should condemn is 
its loose use in matters not related to the government of the 
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nation at all, but merely to types of human relationships. 
Such types or patterns of human relationships may be actuated 
by the same general principles as a Fascist political regime, 
for good or for evil, but the term, as it is originally intended, 
is a governmental one, in the field of political science. If this 
rule is not followed, we shall soon be saying that “teacher is 
a Fascist”—indeed some of our dear little ones now do—that 
our household is subjected to a Fascist regime by our beloved 
mother-in-law, and soon. Language, especially the American 
language, is a wayward thing, and all our protests may be in 
vain. Fascism may be destined to take its part in the verbal 
treasures of the multitude as denoting a sort of moral attribute, 
of wilful, arbitrary use of power. But what you gain in free- 
dom of exchange you lose in specific value; so that the term 
Fascist can only thus weaken and generalize itself as its own 
loss. The old cycle of etymology will recur, by which a new 
word must be invented to fill the shoes relinquished by their 
rightful owner. 

Poisonous, however, and an artful device of the Father of 
Lies, is the subtle transfer of the term Fascist—whether in the 
governmental or in any other field—to denote any type of 
authority, no matter how legitimate and moderate, and thereby 
discredit the concept of authority itself. 

I suppose, for instance, that the majority of our current- 
event-minded public swallow without a wink the idea that any 
non-democratic, authoritarian state is thereby properly termed 
Fascist. In point of fact, existing Fascist regimes are authori- 
tarian and non-democratic: they violently assert authority and 
as violently reject democracy. But the converse proposition 
is by no means true, and to accept it as a matter of course is to 
confuse beyond confusion the whole theory of the Christian 
State. 

A Christian state can be thoroughly democratic, and 
authoritarian only to such extent as is consistent with true 
democracy. And I personally hope that the United States 
will never be any other than such; and I believe this is 
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entirely consistent with our country’s becoming in every 
respect a truly Christian state. As it is, the United States is 
founded upon certain great fundamental principles lacked by 
many a so-called Christian state in the Old World. 

But a Christian state can also be authoritarian and non- 
democratic. Whether it is best that way or best our American 
way is something that only the test of history can decide, that 
may never be decided, since circumstances will always alter 
cases. But certain Catholic peoples find their idea of a Chris- 
tian state best realized by the authoritarian, non-democratic 
process. So Dollfuss. planned for Austria, so Salazar for 
Portugal. While the present Quebec Government is demo- 
cratic, it has certain features of the authoritarian state. The 
new de Valera Constitution for Ireland combines elements of 
both types, the democratic and the authoritarian. 

Is this Fascism? The Fascist state is distinguished by a 
number of highly striking features, such as the corporative 
organization of industry and even agriculture (or they try to), 
centralization, authoritarianism, rejection of parliamentarism 
and of democratic methods, with an appeal for national unity 
on the basis of the historic past. On a snap judgment, we shall 
say that any state that incorporates such features into its con- 
stitution is thereby Fascist. But in these matters snap judg- 
ments are not borne out by reality. Czechoslovakia, for in- 
stance, is certainly not a Fascist state, yet it is strongly cen- 
tralized, and its national unity is based upon an appeal to the 
historic past. What 1s thoroughly Fascist, viz., thorough-going 
totalitarianism, the non-recognition of human or spiritual 
values outside the state and except as conferred or allowed by 
the State, may or may not be found to a certain extent in the 
modern Christian state, particularly as relates to the under- 
standing of the corporative system, which in the Fascist state 
descends from the Government and is initiated by it. 

Insofar as any state, Christian or non-Christian, admits 
these exclusively Fascist principles, just so far is such a state 
not entirely Christian, and has adopted a certain Fascist 


coloring. 
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A few brief instances may make this plain. 

In the concept of the Christian state, as propounded by 
Pope Leo XIII, and of the constitution of society within 
the Christian state, as taught by Pope Pius XI in the 
Quadragesimo Anno, there is no question of Fascism at all. 
Nor is there question of authoritarianism or democracy: 
merely of the Christian essentials. 

The Vatican state is authoritative and non-democratic, yet 
it is not Fascist. But then it is not concerned with the vast 
problems of national economic and industry. 

The Quebec Government is democratic, yet it is aiming to 
Create a corporative social system; not as Fascism would create 
it, but by free initiative, as contemplated by the Quadragesimo 
Anno and the Divini Redemptoris. 

Holland is an acknowledgedly democratic country, yet now 
is strongly corporative, in no manner Fascist. 

Dollfuss was not a Fascist, Schuschnigg and Salazar are not 
Fascists. Yet their governments are strongly authoritative, 
and, in varying degrees, non-democratic. Austria, however, 
has incorporated certain features into its present regime which 
savor of Fascism, although as a whole it is not a Fascist 
regime.. Judgment on this varies widely with their critics. 
But neither Salazar nor Schuschnigg wishes Fascism, as such. 
Whatever traits of Fascism they are accused of, are, in their 
doctrines, simply an accommodation to certain passing 
necessities. 

General Franco is yet a promise and hope. The govern- 
ment he has described as the future government of Spain is 
strongly authoritative, non-democratic, in the technical sense, 
though with the usual social tempering that goes with Spain’s 
democratic concept of social distinctions. But Franco ex- 
pressly rejects the term Fascist. He does not admit the touch- 
stone of political Fascismo, the state initiative of a corporative 
economic life. 

Insofar as it professes social and spiritual totalitarianism, 
that is to say the attribution of all social and spiritual values 
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to the state, and to nothing but the state, the Nazi regime is 
thoroughly Fascist. Indeed, it is more Fascist, under this 
respect, than Fascismo itself, since it goes to vastly greater 
lengths than Fascismo to enforce its totalitarian social and 
spiritual philosophy. However, to term Hitler and his system 
Fascist lends little to clarity of thought. The National 
Socialist totalitarianism is based upon a racial philosophy 
which is altogether its own. Fascismo is based upon the 
greatness of an historic nation—a cultural entity which is not 
bound to any rigid racial theory. Italy, even in the Fascist 
concept, is made up of various peoples: the Greeks of Sicily 
as well as the Nordics of Lombardy along with the ancient 
Latins, Umbrians, and Etruscans. But National Socialism 
bases its claim upon the racial mysticism of the German 
people, as a biological race, upon “blood and soil.” So that 
while the governmental effect is pretty much the same, the 
underlying concept is of a different nature. 

If the Hitler system should ever be transplanted to our 
shores, we should have to combat it for what it is, a racial 
theory scientifically as well as ethically false, rather than on 
the basis of Fascism alone. 

The upshot of all this is that: 

1. To confuse authority, in any shape, with Fascism is a 
gross abuse, which should be utterly reprobated. 

2. To confuse governmental authoritarianism, as long as it 
does not imply typically Fascist methods, is misleading. Let 
it be called what it is, authoritarianism, as we call a cow a cow, 
and not a female bovine. If we dislike it, reject it, ban it from 
our shores, let us do so under its proper name. But it will 
profit us nothing if we attach a title to it which belongs 
properly to spiritual and social totalitarianism. Nothing is 
gained by confounding something relatively objectionable, 
e.g., to Americans or to Hollanders, with something that is 
intrinsically wrong, and that in the long run even Italy will 
be bound to reject. 
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SOCIAL FASCISM DEFINED 


With these reservations made, therefore, as to the use of the 
term Fascism with regard to established governmental sys- 
tems, the question still remains whether the use of the term is 
legitimate to denote a certain tendency in government, of a 
dangerous or menacing character. In other words, quite apart 
from the matter of importing to this country any foreign 
governmental systems, are there certain tendencies that may 
arise here, from causes native te this country, that threaten to 
destroy our liberties, and may with a fair show of legitimacy 
be called Fascist? 

A purist will undoubtedly say, no. The word has an 
accepted historic meaning, and all other usages are simply an 
abuse. But the fact remains, as I have already mentioned, 
that the word has popularized itself, that for most men its 
original meaning is lost, and consequently it is far better to 
attach to it a real content than to allow it to drift madly and 
degenerate into a mere term of abuse, a tag for propaganda. 
If a similar procedure had been followed by right-thinking 
men with such terms as /iberal and liberalism when they first 
began to be used, we should have been spared their degenera- 
tion into words that meant only a certain rationalized type of 
irreligion. 

A proper meaning of Fascism, in this wider sense, there- 
fore, would be the attempt to fix the relations of social or 
economic groups by the use of force, particularly govern- 
mental force, in the interests of economic dictatorship. If a 
group of immensely wealthy and economically very powerful 
men, fearing lest their supremacy be jeopardized, gain control 
of the armed forces of the government, not to further the com- 
mon good, but simply and solely to protect their own regime, 
it would be Fascism in this moral or social sense. To avoid 
confusion, it might be termed social Fascism, as distinct from 
purely political Fascism. But it still retains the right to the 
term Fascism because of its relation to government. 

That such a turn of events is possible, no one need deny. 
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We do not need to be followers of John L. Lewis to envision 
its possibility. Also it is evident that such a policy is of the 
utmost danger, that it constitutes a threat to liberty, a threat to 
the existence of the Republic, a menace of the worst order. 

The designation of social Fascism, thus understood, as a 
supreme danger does not by any means imply that it is a 
unique danger. The seizing of armed force, governmental 
through more orderly processes; non-governmental and 
illegal, through direct revolutionary action, is also a supreme 
threat and menace. It is the Communistic threat, as opposed 
to the Fascist threat. Both threats are equally repugnant to 
our American ideals of liberty, order and good government. 
Rule by arbitrary armed force is death to American institu- 
tions, whether the arms be drawn in the interest of an economic 
oligarchy, or in the interests of class warfare, of the dispos- 
sessed, or rather of the leaders of the dispossessed. 

Every monster calls into being another monster, theoretic- 
ally its direct opposite, but in reality akin under the skin. The 
monster called into being by the threat of Communism is the 
monster which menaces us as social Fascism. Despite their 
deadly enmity, they are alike in the great fundamental, which ° 
is their subservience to the law of physical might, their con- 
tempt for moral law, their rejection of moral methods in deal- 
ing with human conflicts. 

Recent industrial events have caused forebodings that Com- 
munism is a threat in this country. The real threat, in this 
writer’s opinion, of Communism, is that of peaceable entry by 
the front door of apparent legality while the good people of 
the world are anxiously guarding the back door to prevent its 
illegal entry by violence into the seat of governmental power. 

Is social Fascism equally a threat? ‘To answer so large a 
question definitively, is beyond the scope of this article. We 
know that a certain amount has already been realized. What 
is more to the point, and demands our most earnest watchful- 
ness, is that the elements of social Fascism are forever at hand. 
The powder is ever there to be set off. As a nation we have a 
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long, complex, and unfortunate tradition of trying to solve 
problems in social relationships by mechanical means—physi- 
cal or legalistic. So it was with the unhappy experiment of 
Prohibition. So it has been with our mechanical treatment of 
the interracial problem. So has been our conduct towards 
industrial conflicts. God has given us physical and legal 
powers for our self-defense; and may they never be lessened 
or impaired! But He has not conferred upon those powers 
the faculty of harmonizing wills and constructing unified 
society. As long as this false persuasion is rampant among us, 
we have the makings of social Fascism. Add to this, individ- 
ualism, irreligion among the holders of economic and political 
power, plenty of Pilates ready to be made friends of Herods, 
with legal minds ready to smile upon them and proclaim that 
human rights owe their origin to the good-will of the state; 
add to this man’s natural lust for wealth, lust for power, con- 
tempt for those whose lot he does not share, a dearth of charity 
and an increasing distance between economic and social 
classes—and then declare, if you can, that social Fascism can 
constitute no menace.... 


SUMMARY OF APPRAISAL 


To sum in brief this appraisal of terms. 

I should reject all wild-eyed, merely propaganda uses of 
the term Fascist; also, for simplification’s sake, all usages that 
do not in some way relate to government. 

Fascism, political Fascism, has an obvious and historical 
usage as referring to the Italian governmental system, and 
those systems which are professedly and clearly adaptations of 
that system, which profess, in other words, the spiritual and 
social totality of the totalitarian state. 

The term is not appropriately applied to authoritarian or 
non-democratic forms of government, merely as such, but only 
insofar as such governments do appropriate some definitely 
Fascistic features. As denoting spiritual and social totalitarian- 
ism, it may fitly be applied to the Hitler regime, but to do so 
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is apt to obscure the uniqueness of the Nazi social philosophy. 

Since the concept of social Fascism has apparently come to 
Stay, due or not to the warnings of Sinclair Lewis, I should 
assign this term to the attempt to fix relationships of social or 
economic groups by the appropriation of governmental force 
in the interests of economic dictatorship. I should say, in 
other words, that social Fascism, understood in that sense, is 
the reverse to Communism’s obverse. And they are both bad 
money. 

Now where do we stand with our brothers who want us to 
demonstrate against “War and Fascism”? I can give no 
answer to these gentlemen until they define their terms. If 
they mean by Fascism, Italian Fascism, I should say it was 
not worth demonstrating about, since it is no concern of ours. 
Let the Italian expatriates worry over that. If social Fascism, as 
social Fascism, is meant—like Coolidge and sin, I am against 
it. But I likewise think that the effects upon social Fascism 
of any League against War and Fascism will be exactly nil. 
That sort of devil is cast out not by firecrackers and trumpets, 
but by prayer and fasting and a Christian social program. 

And if they mean by Fascism a whole multitude of other 
fool things, from war against the Soviet Union to Trotsky and 
the Fourth International, I shall say that life is too short for 
all that. My type of Fascism is worry enough for me. If we 
can preserve our great and noble nation against social Fascism 
and social revolution we shall have done enough work for our 
brief day. ' 











Fascism in Italy: Its Origins 


WILFRID PARSONS, S.J., PH.D., S.T.D. 


the name of Stato Totalitario Corporativo—the 

Totalitarian Corporative State. In seeking the his- 
torical and ideological origins of Fascism as a political system 
it is well to keep in mind these three ideas—the authoritarian 
state, the corporative or syndicalist organization of it, and its 
anti-democratic nature. They are the three dominant char- 
acteristics that constitute Fascism. A fourth element, not 
mentioned by Mussolini, is the Duce himself; and since he, 
more than anything else, is Italian Fascism, his history also 
must be examined for an explanation of how the new regime 
came into being and assumed the nature it did. A fifth factor, 
a condition rather than an essential note, was the behavior of 
the liberal-democratic parliamentary regime that preceded 
him, and made him possible. Let us begin with Mussolini. 


MY tte name himself has given to his regime in Italy 


THE DUCE 


To Americans it may seem strange to think of Mussolini 
as a newspaper man who came into politics from the press. 
Newspapermen in Europe, however, are apt to have chosen 
that profession primarily because they are agitators and 
politicians. The press is, for them, both a stepping-stone 
and an instrument. Before the War, Benito Mussolini was 
one of the principal figures of the Socialist party, since he was 
first a writer on, and later editor of, the party organ, the 
Avanti (Forward). Marxist he was, and a more orthodox one 
than the leaders of the party, Turati, Treves, and the rest, who 
with responsibility had gone over to the gradualist, demo- 
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cratic school and had abandoned the class struggle for consti- 
tutional means. Mussolini was for direct action, the class 
struggle, revolution—a Left Winger, in other words.’ This 
put him into constant conflict with his leaders over matters 
of policy. Thus his career as a Socialist was a turbulent one: 
he was always in trouble with the police, as after the Red 
Week of 1914; and at the same time with the heads of Social- 
ism in Italy, who finally expelled him for non-conformity. It 
is interesting to note that when he finally broke with his party, 
he immediately founded his own paper, the Popolo d’Italia, a 
journal which he still regards as his personal organ. 

Mussolini’s non-conformity before the War, however, was 
not yet a “right deviation.” It was a swing to the Left. He 
was an insatiable reader and for him Socialism had been pro 
foundly modified by the thought of two engineers, the French- 
man Georges Sorel and the Italian Vilfredo Pareto. From 
Sorel, Mussolini learned the necessity of violence to bring 
about social reform, the use of the labor syndicate to supplant 
bourgeois society, and the place of an élite, of intelligent 
courageous dictators, to whom the working class should be 
completely subject for direction and action. From Pareto, 
he learned the importance of the Myth in mass thinking, and 
the necessity of recognizing the exact point at which the previ- 
ous Myth should be superseded by another; again, the in- 
dispensability of violence in social change; and the difference 
between the “residues” and the “derivations”: namely, the 
unvarying constants in society and the superficial forms which 
society assumes.” 

From all this it was inevitable that to Mussolini the Marx- 
ist dogma was no sacred body of thought to which he owed 
absolute allegiance. It was rather a criticism of social forms, 


1Carlton J. H. Hayes, A Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe, Vol. Il, 


pp. 432-34. 
2Finer, Mussolini's Italy, pp. 24-34, has a penetrating analysis of his intellectual 


evolution. A more partial account is given in M. Sarfatti’s Life of Benito Mussolini 
(1925). 
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which he accepted and still does, and a technique which might 
or might not prove useful as a revolutionary weapon, accord- 
ing to circumstances. The one constant element in his thought 
seems to have been revolution by force and the subsequent 
government of the people for all the people, but not by the 
people. In one sense, he accepted the idea of the classless 
society, but only in the sense of a single Will expressed in a 
single instrument of government, with privilege for none. But 
this single instrument must be in the hands of those who earn 
it by their superior intellect and dominating character. It is 
interesting to note that he held this idea in common with the 
leaders of Russian Communism and later with those of Na- 
tional Socialism in Germany. It is commonly called the 
influence of Nietzsche on them all.° 

Two further influences have been discerned from unex- 
pected sources. As an Italian, Mussolini was a passionate 
adherent of the unity of Italy. He would be for this in any 
case as a Socialist; but the ideals of Mazzini, nationalist and 
republican, were also his. Thus he was a bitter hater of the 
Pope, who stood in the way of this ideal. More obscure, but 
later to emerge clearly, was the concept of the state, as held 
by Hegel, as an entity distinct from and superior to the in- 
dividuals who compose it. Apparently this idea was made 
explicit in the Fascist theory by Prof. Giovanni Gentile, and 
more philosophically still by Alfredo Rocco, as we shall see 
later. 

It is a common but mistaken notion to imagine that such an 
extraordinary phenomenon as Mussolini sprang original and 
without intellectual ancestors onto the world. No man, not 
even a genius such as he is, ever does that, and he himself has 
always been quick to acknowledge his debt to what went 
before. At the same time, it must be emphasized that all this, 
coming through and out of his powerful mind, was inevitably 





8Finer, op. cit., p. 22. This author reminds us that at the age of twenty-one, 
Mussolini wrote an Essay on the Philosophy of Force, a commentary on Nietzsche’s 
Will to Power. 
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something distinct and unprecedented in concrete reality. It 
is this fact, perhaps, which has led some writers to think of 
him as a meteor with mysterious, unknown origins. 

So much for the intellectual baggage of the man who was 
destined to transform his country, as few men have trans- 
formed theirs. But before the War, he was after all but an 
agitator, more or less in the public eye, but only one of many. 
Apparently only Sorel himself discerned in the man the ex- 
plosive qualities that were later to develop. Writing about 
him in 1912, he said: “No one knows it yet; but he is the only 
man of energy capable of repairing the weakness of the gov- 
ernment.’* But after the War began, Mussolini threw him-. 
self violently on the side of those who demanded participa- 
tion in it with the Allies. I think his motives in this will 
always remain obscure; but I suggest that it was not Italian 
patriotism which at that moment inspired him, but the Marx- 
ist prediction that only through imperialist wars could the 
bourgeoisie be overthrown and a revolution, social and politi- 
cal, be accomplished.’ Only thus can I explain an action 
that threw him into the same company with Freemasonry, 
which he had always hated, which he had expelled from the 
Socialist party, and which he was one day to suppress alto- 
gether. I can imagine that he looked on his strange bed- 
fellow with grim humor, knowing he would have the last 
laugh. 

He fought through the War, like other Italians, and he 
achieved no special distinction in it. He received wounds, 
forty of them, and was invalided home to Milan. There he 
assumed direction of his paper, and made of it an instrument 
of the national will to win. He suffered Caporetto and 
fought Vittorio Veneto in spirit, and after the victory went 
through the humiliation shared by other Italians, who were 
supremely convinced that Woodrow Wilson and the Allies 


*Quoted by Finer, op. cit., p. 56. 
5Cf. Hayes, op. cit., p. 933. 
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had robbed them of the fruits of victory. He turned savagely 
on the governments of his day, which showed a callous disre- 
gard for the returning soldiers, and very little capacity to 
govern. Giolitti and the rest had gone back to the old game of 
vote swapping, as if no War had intervened. 


THE FALL OF PARLIAMENTARISM 


In Italy, as in all other countries, Socialism was split in 
twain by the insistence of the victorious Bolsheviks that the 
party everywhere join forces with them in the Third Inter- 
national.’ It was only a minority everywhere that heeded the 
call of Lenin and Trotzky. But that meant the rise of a new 
party, in Italy as elsewhere—the Communist party, or, to be 
more exact, the national section of the Third International 
directed from Moscow. It was a party dedicated to the im- 
mediate and violent overthrow of governments by a progres- 
sive weakening of the nerves of authority and its consequent 
discrediting, through strikes, riots, occupation of factories, 
and all the other techniques so well described by Trotzky, the 
master theorist of revolution.’ The Socialist party in Italy, 
already weakened by the loss of its Left wing, was still fur- 
ther diminished by defections to the Right through the 
emergence of the Partito Popolare, which under the Sicilian 
priest, Don Luigi Sturzo, mayor of his home town Caltaniset- 
ta, had won 100 seats in its first electoral venture in Novem- 
ber, 1919.° 

The parliamentary system was, then, from a Marxist point 
of view, an ideal one for revolutionary action. Even before 
the War, the ideal of the identity of the legislative and execu- 
tive functions, on the English model, had kept Italy in a 
perpetual state of material inferiority, for it meant that the 
executive function was almost completely swamped by the 





SHayes, op. cit., pp. 903-4, 914. 

'Trotzky, The History of the Russian Revolution (1932), pp. xvii-xix, 76-77. 

SHayes, op. cit., p. 931. On the program of this Catholic party see Documentation 
Catholique, Vol. II, cols. 443-4; and Luigi Sturzo, Italy and Fascism, p. 19. 
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debating society which was Parliament. Lacking England’s 
two-party system, rather being broken up into a multiplicity 
of personal followings, with only the Socialists and later the 
Popolari as national units, Italy was the prey to a paralysis 
of talk. Universal manhood suffrage added to the chaos. 
The introduction of proportional representation still further 
advanced the stage of government by shifting groups of 
minorities with all their compromises and inactivity. It was 
called democracy, but, as Professor Finer, himself an enemy 
of Fascism, admits,’ it was only a shadow of what those in 
America or England know by that name. Moreover, the 
unique American system of the division and balancing of the 
three powers, legislative, executive, judicial, was of course, 
as completely unknown in Italy as elsewhere. There the 
supreme dominance of the legislative over the executive was 
carried to such an extreme that authority, an attribute of state 
sovereignty, was completely overshadowed. This is the 
analysis that runs all through Mussolini’s speeches and writ- 
ings of this time, and it seems justified. All that was needed 
was the extra push from without to send the rotten edifice 
toppling. ; 

Moscow decided that the situation was ripe for its action, 
and was determined to take advantage of it. Winning the 
allegiance of large numbers of the working class, especially 
in the industrial North, it began a never-ceasing course of 
aggressions against public order that was sure, sooner or later, 
in the Italian situation, to bring about an easy downfall of the 
regime.” Occupations of factories were followed by actual 
occupation of whole cities, as in Ancona, Bologna, and Fer- 
rara in 1920, and each time the timidity and inactivity of 
successive governments rendered them weaker and more con- 
temptible in the eyes of even the moderates. According to 
the Trotzky theory, the revolutionary point comes when the 
central authority has grown so weak from being frequently 


%Op. cit., pp. 60ff. 
10H ayes, op. cit., p. 930. 
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flouted with impunity that it requires only one determined 
hand to push it down. This is exactly what happened in 
Italy; only it was not the Red hand which gave the push, 
but the Fascist. 

Mussolini had forestalled the Communists, who were only 
preparing the ground for him, as it turned out. After a season 
of indecision, he issued a call in the Popolo d’Italia to about 
a hundred friends to meet in a hall in the Piazza San Sepolcro 
in Milan, on March 23, 1919." Out of this meeting came 
the formation of Fasci di Combattimento—combat groups, 
each one, called a fascio, after the bundle of lictor’s rods of 
ancient Rome. The symbolism was one of multiplicity and 
unity, with force as the binding idea, typified by the axe in 
the middle. By their own admission :” 

The movement expounded no definite program, but rested upon the pillars 
of its own moral principles: defense of the ideals which had prompted inter- 
vention in the War and appreciation of the victory at its full value; strenuous 
unrelenting opposition to the corroding forces of Socialism; direct and con- 
fident recourse to the working classes and to producers, to the total exclusion 
of the Socialist bureaucracy; subordination of class interests to national 
realities; intensification of national output; and channeling of all activities 
toward economic self-sufficiency. 


Thus at the beginning the movement represented two cur- 
rents of ideas: a clean break with Marxism as such, and a 
renovating spirit along the lines of the Risorgimento of the 
nineteenth century, which unified Italy under Cavour and 
Crispi. The immediate aim was to bring Italy back to what 
she should have been, if parliamentary corruption had not 
impeded her progress. It was no more than that.” 

There began now for some years a period when it could be 
said that Mussolini was realizing no political or social phil- 
osophy, but was merely a man of action, directing the energies 
of his followers along the simple lines of discipline, living 





NValecchi, The Fascist Party (Florence, 1937), pp. 11ff. 

12Missiroli, What Italy Owes to Mussolini, p. 19 (Rome, 1937). This work, and 
that of Valecchi, above cited, can be taken as official statements. 

13Finer, op. cit., pp. 158-9. 
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dangerously, and the aggrandizement of Italy at home and 
abroad. Fascism was merely Italianism, as Mussolini and his 
advisers conceived it. It had the two objectives of smash- 
ing Communism and of hardening the central government to 
crushing it, by persuasion if possible, by force, if necessary." 
It was the era of street battles with the Reds, of castor-oil 
treatments for recalcitrants, a period in which the Fascists 
claim to have lost 2,000 lives. Fierce invectives against suc- 
cessive governments appeared in the Popolo d'Italia, in a 
vain attempt to inject into it some decisive stand against the 
subversive elements of the Left. 

The rioting and bloodshed took on such proportions in 
1920 and 1921 that even Mussolini persuaded himself that a 
truce was necessary, in order not to lose the country’s favor. 
He signed one with the Socialist party and the General Con- 
federation of Labor on August 3, 1921. By overcoming the 
opposition to this truce within his own ranks, Mussolini 
forged another link in his hold over the movement. Then in 
September he proposed another step, again in the face of 
Opposition, even from such men as Grandi. This was the 
transformation of the movement into a party. It was “the. 
transition to a new phase of the struggle.” At the Congress 
of Rome in November, 1921, the step was taken. At this time 
it was announced that the membership had grown to 300,000. 
An analysis of one-half that number showed about 62,000 
urban proletarians, 90,000 middle class and professional, and 
54,000 rural members."* Thus the movement in its personnel 
was a cross section of the nation, as Mussolini desired, though 
the inspiration and leadership was middle class, with support 
in some sections from the aristocracy and the Army. There 
is no evidence that at this time support came from big busi- 
ness, though the Fascists were putting an end to the revolu 
tionary sit-down strikes. By this further step the leadership 
of Mussolini was definitely established, and he immediately 





MValecchi, op. cit., p. 11; Missiroli, op. cit., p. 20. 
15Valecchi, op. cit., p. 28. 
18Valecchi, op. cit., p. 29. Finer, op. cit., p. 143. 
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used his new power to put down the excesses of his more 
radical followers. The soberness of responsibility was upon 
him. 

The first electoral victories were slim—35 seats.” But 
Parliament provided an unique sounding board for Fascist 
principles. Meanwhile, a new and more violent period of 
strife began, when the truce with the Socialists was off. 
Bologna and Ferrara were almost entirely cleaned of Reds; 
hundreds of revolutionary strikes were broken; the labor 
movement was invaded and workers began to drift into the 
Fascist Labor Federation by the thousands. Mussolini began 
to turn his thoughts to Rome. Facta’s Government came into 
office; and the hour of decision was at hand. One city after 
another was “occupied” by the Fascists, as the Reds had once 
done, and new governments set up.” Finally, on October 16, 
1922, the Quadrumvirate of De Bono, De Vecchi, Balbo, and 
Bianchi was formed to lead the shock troops. On October 
26 Facta was summoned to resign; the next day the Black 
Shirts were mobilized. ‘Their columns converged in the 
March on Rome, and on October 29 the King invited Mus- 
solini to form a government. He came by train, and was 
received by the King: “I bring Your Majesty,” he said, “the 
Italy of Vittorio Veneto, reconsecrated to a new victory.”” 
He had already pledged himself to respect the dynasty. 

One of his followers thus describes the first meeting with 
Parliament :” 


On November 16, 1922, Mussolini faced the Chamber of Deputies for the 
first time. The majority feared him and were hostile. It can hardly be said 
that the new Head of the Government treated the House with benevolence. 
“I wish to state,” he declared with some harshness, “that the Revolution has 
its rights. Nevertheless, 1 have set a limit for my action: I might have 
changed this old gray hall into a camp for my men; | might have barred the 
doors of Parliament and created a government with nothing but Fascists. I 





17Hayes, Political and Cultural History, p. 932. 
18Valecchi, op. cit., pp. 38-9. 

19Valecchi, op. cit., p. 41. 

2°Missiroli, What Italy Owes to Mussolini, p. 22. 
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might have done so, but for the time being at least I have not wished to 
do so.” 
One can well believe that the hearts of his hearers froze 
within them as he spoke. 








THE AUTHORITARIAN STATE 






Once he was Prime Minister, Mussolini began his ruthless 
course to transform the state according to his ideal. The ques- 
tion has often been asked whether in this transformation he 
was guided by any definite philosophy of government. I have 
been assured solemnly by followers of his that he had no such 

i philosophy, that he was a man of action and merely did the 

a next thing for Italy because it was the next thing to do. As 

f late as 1926 Alfred Rocco said: ‘Fascism as an idea is 

# indefinable. It is a fact which is taking place.” ‘This is not 

altogether true, it seems to me. It is unreasonable to suppose 

that a man of Mussolini’s caliber acted out of pure oppor- 
tunism. In any case, he himself set at rest any speculation on 
this count in 1932 in his famous article Fascismo in the 

Enciclopedia Italiana: “Like every sound political concep- 

tion, Fascism is practice and theory: Action in which a 

doctrine is immanent, and Doctrine which arising out of a 

given system of historic forces, is inserted therein and operates 

upon them from within.” 

What is this doctrine? I have been told on authority that 
we should not go for it to Giovanni Gentile, an avowed 
Hegelian, but to Alfredo Rocco, who is a philosopher and a 
Catholic besides. Let us then examine Rocco’s thought on the 
political theory of Fascism. We find it in a symposium of 
articles first published in Rassegna Italiana and translated 
later into English. The first article is by Rocco. Here is what 
he says: 


On the ruins of the liberal-democratic state arose the Fascist state whose 






















21“The Political Doctrine of Fascism,” in International Conciliation. Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, October, 1926, p. 394. 
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edifice, strong and well built, was rapidly completed. In its spirit and in its 
exterior form, the Fascist state is the exact opposite of the liberal-democratic 
state, which had brought Italy to the verge of ruin. It is solidly rooted in the 
theories of Fascism which the Revolution has thoroughly realized with 
inflexible consistency. The creation of a state of truly sovereign authority, 
which dominates all the forces in the country, and which is at the same time 
in constant contact with the masses, guiding their sentiments, educating them, 
and looking after their interests, this is the political conception of Fascism. 


He then points out in what way this is the opposite of the 
democratic idea, “which regarded the individual as the ulti- 
mate end of society, and society simply as the aggregate of the 
individuals of a given generation without any aims of its own 
but those of the individuals which compose it.’’ What, then, is 
the state according to the Fascist conception? He goes on:” 


Fascism . . . was obliged to bring about the transformation of the state in 
accordance with its own fundamental doctrine, which is eminently social and 
therefore clearly anti-individualistic. . . . Society must be considered as an 
imperishable organism where life extends beyond that of the individuals who 
are its transitory elements. . . . The social unit always retains its identity. .. . 
According to the Fascist conception, therefore, the individual cannot be con- 
sidered as the ultimate end of society. . . . Society has its own purposes of 
preservation, expansion, and perfection, and these are distinct from the pur- 
poses of the individuals who at any moment compose it. In the carrying out 
of its own proper ends, society must make use of individuals. . . . The state, 
which is the legal organization of society, is for Fascism an organism distinct 
from the citizens who at any given time form part of it; it has its own life 
and its own superior ends, to which the ends of the individual must be 
subordinated. 


I have not read anywhere a more satisfactorily clear ex- 
pression of the ultra-realist theory of the state as a separate and 
distinct entity, above its members and existing as such, to 
which all individual ends are subject. Coming from such a 
man as Rocco, I take it as the official and definitive statement 
of the Fascist political theory.” 





22Tomaso Sillani, ed.. What Is Fascism and Why? art: “The Transformation of 
the State,” by Alfredo Rocco, Minister of State, pp. 16-18. 

23This theory was contrasted with the Catholic doctrine by Moorhouse F. X. 
Millar, S.J., in THoucuT, Vol. XII, No. 1 (March, 1937), pp. 53ff. 
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In his Encyclopedia article, above referred to, Mussolini 
himself reaffirms this concept: “The keystone of the Fascist 
doctrine is the conception of the state, of its essence, its pur- 
pose, its ends. For Fascism the state is an absolute, before 
which individuals and groups are relative.” Hence his oft- 
repeated slogan: “All in the state, nothing outside the state, 
nothing against the state.” We will see how the corollary of 
this is the totalitarian-state idea. 

Meanwhile, in accord with this doctrine a whole series of 
laws was enacted by which the executive was made the 
supreme power in the state. In 1923, Mussolini had persuaded 
Parliament to adopt a new electoral law, by which a plurality 
of votes won by one party entitled it to two-thirds of the seats 
in the Chamber. In the ensuing election, the Fascists secured 
that plurality and the way was open for the realization of the 
Revolution.” 

The Matteotti murder in 1924, for which Mussolini de- 
clined responsibility, brought about the crisis. Most of the 
other parties retired from the Chamber (the “Secession of the 
Aventine’). “The last hope of collaboration with the other 
parties was thus shattered forever, and power was centered. 
automatically in the hands of the Fascist Regime.’” 

On June 24, 1925, was passed the law on the powers of the 
executive. This law, according to an apologist for Fascism, 
“cut the old Gordian knot of the subjection of the executive 
power to the legislative power, the salient feature of liberal 
and democratic systems” (sic; he means, of course, in 
Europe).” The method of doing this was ingenious. It was 
simply agreed to return to Italy’s old Constitution, which 
made the Prime Minister directly responsible to the Crown, 
not to Parliament or the people.” Henceforth, the executive 
was the state, in the Fascist sense. To complete the reform, 





24H ayes, op. cit., p. 936. 
25Missiroli, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 

*%6Missiroli, ibid., p. 25. 

27Rocco, op. cit., p. 19; Hayes, op. cit., p. 937; Missiroli, op. cit., p. 26. 
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and reverse the old system, the executive was granted legis- 
lative powers on January 31, 1926; and on December 9 of the 
same year the Revolution was accomplished by identifying 
the Fascist party with the state by law, setting up the Grand 
Council of Fascism as the supreme organ of government, with 
Mussolini as its chairman. Rarely, perhaps, has a philo- 
sophical concept been so thoroughly translated into concrete 
reality. 

So much for the political revolution engineered by Fascism. 
The social revolution was no less drastic. 


THE TOTALITARIAN STATE 


From what has been said it is clear that the Fascist concept 
of citizenship is that the function of the citizen is to be gov- 
erned, not to govern. Authority was placed in the central 
principle of society. This authority does not reside in the 
people, a democratic principle expressly spurned by Fascists, 
but in the state, an entity transcending all its members, as 
Rocco has explained. Several corollaries follow from this. 
Let us examine their emergence in the Fascist state. 

The first corollary is that of unity, in its broadest sense. 
Regionalism, the curse of pre-War Italy, was the first to go. 
Even before the March on Rome, the Fascists had replaced 
old governors by new ones of their own choosing. Geograph- 
ical unity was a postulate of Fascism. The last step in this 
process was the legalizing of the occupation of Rome, accom- 
plished through the Lateran Treaty with Pope Pius XI on 
February 11, 1929.* 

But geographical unity was but an external expression of 
the internal unity demanded by the Fascist state. To quote 
Rocco again :” 

Since the state must realize its own ends, which are superior to those of the 


individual, it must also have superior and more powerful resources. The 
force of the state must exceed every other force; that is to say, the state must 





°8The Pope and Italy, by Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. (The America Press, 1929), p. 65. 
29Rocco, loc. cit., p. 18. 
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be absolutely sovereign and must dominate all the existing forces in the 
country, coordinate them, solidify them, and direct them toward the higher 
ends of national life. 


Mussolini, in his Encyclopedia article, complements this: 


The state becomes the conscience and will of the people. It is the state 
which shapes individuals to civic virtue, which makes them conscious of their 
social purpose. The state harmonizes their interests in a system of justice. 
The state spreads the triumphs of intellect throughout the domain of science, 
of art, of law, and of humanity. 


This is the fundamental concept which established the 
totalitarian state, as distinguished from the absolute state; for 
if the absolute state is a vertical concept, the totalitarian state 
isa horizontal one. It extends over the whole of life, and even 
commands the thoughts of its subjects. 

The first step in the process was the abolition of political 
parties. The Aventine Secession hastened the event; it was 
completed by the absorption of the Fascist party into the state, 
by which it ceased to be a party in any true sense, lacking 
opposition. There must be only one organ of political expres- 
sion, the state. Hence all other organs of expression—the 
press, the stage, the screen, art in all its forms—logically are 
mouthpieces of the state and no other organ has a right to exist. 
A whole series of laws, continuing almost up to the present, 
brought this about. 

The most important of all these forms of social expression, 
however, is the school. In this field, where acute conflict with 
the Church invariably happens when a state monopoly is cre- 
ated, a crisis was averted from the beginning by introducing 
Catholic religious instruction into public elementary schools, 
and later, into the secondary, as a result of the Lateran Con- 
cordat, in which these words occur: “Italy considers the 
teaching of Christian doctrine according to the forms received 
from Catholic tradition as the foundation and crown of public 
education.”” Catholic religious teaching is also to be given 


30Concordat, Art. 36. Cf. Parsons, The Pope and Italy, pp. 60, 111. In Italy 
secondary education ends at what Americans call Sophomore in college. 
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in the various Fascist youth movements. This came about as 
a result of the severe attacks on the Fascist system made by 
Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical Non Abbtamo Bisogno, in 
which the Pope said: “A concept of the state which makes 
belong to it the young generation without exception from the 
earliest age to adulthood is not compatible for a Catholic with 
Catholic doctrine, and not even compatible with the natural 
rights of the family.”” After the violent conflict that then 
arose, Mussolini agreed to religious training in all the Fascist 
youth corps.” This apparent compromise, with totalitarian- 
ism, however, is only an apparent exception, for firstly, the 
fundamental concepts of Fascist political theory continued to 
be taught in the schools; and secondly, the Fascists themselves 
loudly proclaim the Catholic religion to be an essential part 
of the Fascist state. 

On his part, in Non Abbiamo Bisogno, the Pope roundly 
condemned the “religiosity” which looks on the Catholic 
Faith merely as an instrument of the state. 

Thus totalitarianism, as distinguished from the absolutism 
of the state, is a concept of entire unity of thought among all 
the people, proceeding from the state and imparted by its 
organs of government. It remains to consider the organic con- 
cept of the state, as realized by legislation. 


THE CORPORATIVE STATE 


Mussolini had never ceased to entertain the collectivist idea 
of society learned in his Socialist days and modified by his 
following of Sorel and Pareto. In his Encyclopedia article, 
he says: 


. . . [Fascism] is opposed to classic syndicalism. But within the orbit of 
the dominating state, Fascism intends to recognize and give force to the real 





314cta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. XXilI, No. 8 (July 6, 1931), p. 305. 

32The Catholic Church in Contemporary Europe, ed. Peter Guilday, art: “The 
Church in Italy,” by Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., pp. 186-7. 

33Rocco, loc. cit., p. 18: “The Fascist State must profess and protect the religion 
which it considers true, that is to say the Catholic religion.” 
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exigencies in which the Socialist and Syndicalist movement had its origin, in 
the corporative system of interests conciliated in the unity of the state. 


Note the words Fascism intends. ... They are the key to 
unravel a great deal of confusion in this part of the subject. 
Mussolini wrote in 1932. At that time there existed a whole 
body of legislation which on paper constituted Italy as a 
corporative state. By this legislation (the Syndical Law, 
April 3, 1926; the Labor Charter, April 21, 1927; the Elec- 
toral Law, September 2, 1928), all occupations were divided 
into fourteen syndicates under a Ministry of Corporations. 
These syndicates, organized for production, also had the 
power of nominating candidates for the Chamber of 
Deputies.“ 

This system, however, suffered from that “excessive bureau- 
cratic character” which Pius XI discerns in itin Quadragesimo 
Anno, and in fact it may be said never to have really func- 
tioned. Hence, 1934, the whole legislation was overhauled.” 
The division of employers and workers by industries was 
abandoned, and a set of vertical groups was set up, embracing 
whole cycles of production from bottom to top. Over these 
syndicates, reduced to 1,201 in number, were set twenty-two 
Corporations, which are “state organs representing all the 
factors involved in a given branch of production.” These 
were in turn subjected to the Ministry of Corporations. The 
political functions of the syndicates seem to have been com- 
pletely abandoned. The syndicates exist hereafter merely as 
corporate, legal bodies to make contracts between laborers and 





On this system, cf. Foreign Policy Reports, 7:3, April 15, 1931, “Fascist Rule in 
Italy,” by V. M. Dean, pp. 73-79; Carmen Haider, “The Italian Corporate State,” 
Political Science Quarterly, 46:2, (June, 1931), pp. 228-247. Also, Albert Muller, S.J., 
La Politique Corporative (Brussels, 1935), pp. 36-59. 

%5Missiroli, What Italy Owes to Mussolini, p. 39. Edmondo Rossoni, Minister of 
Agriculture, Political and Moral Aspects of the New Corporate Economy in Italy 
(Rome, 1936), pp. 15-18. Muller, La Politique Corporative, pp. 57-59: Father Muller 
thinks that the stigma of state Socialism is inevitable. 
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employers. The policy-making body, as to production, prices, 
etc., is the Ministry of Corporations, assisted by the National 
Council of Corporations as an advisory body. The Corpora- 
tions execute the orders of the Ministry directly with industry. 
Competition survives between various firms only to the extent 
of profit arising from greater efficiency and less waste. 

It is claimed that this new set-up will make for greater 
efficiency, though it remains to be seen if it does not result in 
a form of state Socialism. The parallel, even as to its date, 
with our NRA, as it worked out in practice under General 
Johnson, is striking. Will the superior force of the Fascist 
state render it more workable? ‘The Fascists are confident 
that the exchange of democracy for state supremacy will solve 
this problem. 








Social Reformation Through 
Christian Education 


BOLEN J. CARTER, B.A. 


the Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 

cation Association is devoted to social studies. No one 
hears of history, civil government, or economics in the cur- 
ricula of our schools, but of social science. The newest pub- 
lication in the field of education is The Social Frontier. The 
Bookman of a few years ago is now The American Review, 
“founded to give greater currency to the ideas of a number of 
groups and individuals who are radically critical of conditions 
prevalent in the modern world.” An analysis of the nature 
of the articles in such publications as Scribners, Harper’s, 
Forum, and Atlantic Monthly shows a marked prevalence of 
commentaries on our social and economic problems. There 
is no escaping the immanency of the chaotic structure of mod- - 
ern society. Dom Virgil Michel has divided the people into 
those who are crisis-conscious and those who are not.” 


[: is significant that the Fourteenth Annual Yearbook of 


PRESENT STATE OF SOCIETY 


It is hardly necessary to review the circumstances that let 
loose this flood of writing. Many were convinced of a moral 
breakdown in American life long before October, 1929. The 
growing evil of divorce, the great increase in crime, the in- 
sidious influence of the movies and cheap literature alarmed 
many thinkers.’ But since the depression our minds have 
turned more sharply to these evils and their underlying causes. 
We are beginning to realize that the movie moguls of Holly- 


1The American Review, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 122. 
2Virgil Michel, “Tracts for the Times,” Orate Fratres, IV (April, 1936), p. 265. 
3Cf. Glenn Frank, Thunder and Dawn; Hilaire Belloc, The Servile State; G. K. 
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wood are painted with the same brush as the pool manipu- 
lators of Wall Street; that cheap literature and divorce go 
hand in hand with the /aissez-faire policy in economics. The 
processes that sent hundreds of thousands to the bread lines 
are aspects of a corrupting influence that leaves few un- 
touched. The very presence of more than twelve million 
unemployed individuals indicates beyond question that our 
industrial system does not operate for the common good. In 
short, it is useless and futile for anyone to close his eyes to the 
misery, the suffering, the degradation that abounds, and to the 
evils that attend them. 

It is not surprising that the study of sociology should come 
to the front in such perilous times. A new profession com- 
posed of social workers has arisen. Its duty is to grapple with 
the problems of poverty, suffering, and maladjustment. Of 
necessity, however, its efforts are spent largely in alleviating 
conditions. The vast army of social workers is concerned 
chiefly with supplying the immediate needs of the poor. They 
do form an active force in opposition to the factors that pre- 
cipitate the suffering, but their greatest limitation is that they 
do not present a unified body striving toward the same ends 
by the same means. 

The rise of sociology is also indicative of the attempt to 
provide the necessary social teaching on a broader scale. 
Every school above the primary level has courses that deal 
with unemployment, social justice, and the conditions of the 
poor in some way or another. Our youth is being made sensi- 
tive to social and economic evils. 

Few courses given in the schools go beyond the surface of 
the problems. Fewer still attack Capitalism (finance-Capital- 
ism is a better word) as one of the major factors in causing 
poverty and social evils. It is not the purpose of this paper 
to show conclusively that finance-Capitalism has failed. Lewis 
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Corey writes: “The decline of capitalism is economically 
inevitable. It is inherent in the underlying forces and move- 
ment of capitalist production itself.”* And again: “Economic 
activity, to absorb all the unemployed must go around 35% 
beyond the 1929 levels and 100% beyond existing levels; a 
remote possibility. For prosperity must be limited, and it 
must again break down.”” Mr. Corey in The Breakdown of 
American Capitalism has adequately proved the impossibility 
of Capitalism continuing indefinitely. Such thoughts are not 
confined to thinkers in this country or to those of the Com- 
munistic tendencies of Mr. Corey. Commander Herbert 
Shove, an English Catholic, recently said: ‘The present 
industrial system is not merely an imperfect system to be 
reformed, or even an evil system to be ended, but an im- 
permanent system that must, by its nature, pass away within 
a comparatively short time.’”” 

Apart from the impermanence of Capitalism, the system that 
controls so much of modern life, its pernicious effect on the 
cultural life of a people is being more widely admitted. Com- 
mander Shove has trenchantly said: “Industrial production 
tends ever to become more and more of the mere rubbishy 
trimmings of life.” Without attempting an analysis of our 
industrial system and its inevitable failure, supported by such 
widely separated thinkers as Lewis Corey, G. K. Chesterton, 
Herbert Agar, Ralph Adams Cram, Christopher Dawson, 
Nicholas Berdyaev, Virgil Michel, the stand taken here is 
that a new social order is already showing signs on the 
horizon. Before mentioning the mission of education in this 
transition period, it is well to review briefly the modes of 
thought and the attitudes that effected the present ethos and 
whence they came. 


‘Lewis Corey, The Crisis of the Middle Class, p. 202. 

5Lewis Corey, op. cit., p. 215. 

&Commander Herbert Shove, “Industrialism’s Rise and Fall,” The American Review, 
III (Summer, 1934), p. 331. 

™Commander Herbert Shove, op. cit., pp. 353-54. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF LIBERALISM 


It is a mistake to treat “Capitalism as a kind of abstract 
bogy which is responsible for all our ills, and not to remember 
that Capitalism is nothing else but economic Liberalism, and 
that it has a very close relationship not only with political 
Liberalism, but also with liberal philosophy and liberal 
idealism.”* Capitalism is not an isolated phenomenon, but 
the logical development of the secularization of life which 
Liberalism did so much to foster. 

It is not a far jump from Liberalism to Capitalism and 
Communism and secular-minded modern man.. The most 
fundamental principle of Liberalism’ 


asserts an absolute and unrestrained freedom of thought, religion, conscience, 
creed, speech, press, and politics. The necessary consequences of this are, 
on the one hand, the abolition of the Divine right and of every kind of 
authority derived from God; the relegation of religion from the public life 
into the private domain of one’s individual conscience; the absolute ignoring 
of Christianity and the Church as public, legal, and social institutions; on the 
other hand, the putting into practice of the absolute autonomy of every man 
and citizen, along all lines of human activity, and the concentration of all 
public authority in one “sovereignty of the people.” 


It is obvious to any student of history that such a philosophy 
had its beginnings in the Renaissance and was more or less 
crystallized at the time of the Reformation. ‘The Reforma- 
tion,” writes Harold Laski, “may be said to have been the most 
vitalizing factor in revitalizing the stoic doctrine of the 
primacy of the individual and in giving a new emphasis to 
individual rights as a separate and distinct subject of liberty.” 

Liberalism first had its expression, then, in the revolt against 
the Church. European man threw off the authoritative guid- 
ance of the Church and became filled with confidence in him- 
self and his creative powers. Protestantism was the expression 
of this Liberalism and was the source of the doctrinaire Lib- 


8Christopher Dawson, Religion and the Modern State, p. 60. 
%Hermann Gruber, “Liberalism,” Catholic Encyclopedia, IX, p. 212. 
10Harold Laski, “Liberty,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, LX, p. 436. 
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eralism of the nineteenth century. It was natural that after 
the Reformation the movement would take the form of oppo- 
sition to all authority external to the individual, whether such 
authority be religious, political, or economic. 

One phase of Liberalism was the championing of the rights 
of oppressed minorities. John Dewey refers to it as “. . . the 
humanitarian and philanthropic zeal that became so active 
late in the eighteenth century.’™ It is this phase of Liberal- 
ism that has come to be the philosophy of Liberalism, if such 
it can be called. It is rather an appeal to a vague humani- 
tarian and social idealism. 

We have two currents in the stream of Liberalism. One 
is individualistic, the other is social. The first contested the 
domination of the Church in the sixteenth century, and 
sought freedom from the old economic system in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. In the nineteenth century 
social institutions, social conventions, the family, moral life, 
and so on, were affected by Liberalism. Accompanying this 


development was the so-called liberation of the mind, or the 
period of “enlightenment” of the eighteenth century, and 
more and more thorough secularization in the nineteenth’ 
century. ‘Whereas the Reformation age fought its fight in 
favor of freedom of conscience on a religious basis, the en- 
lightenment period fought it on a rational basis of human 
reason, and the nineteenth century on a pragmatic basis of 


9912 


utility and interest. 

The other current, the humanitarian and social zeal, is 
typified on one end of the scale by the liberation of the slaves 
in this country, and on the other end by the formation of the 
United States itself. 

It is the first current, extreme individualism, that is at the 
root of most of our difficulties. In the social and economic 
fields it justified itself by a utilitarian ethics that said the gen- 


llJohn Dewey, “A Liberal Speaks Out for Liberalism,’ New York Times Magazine, 


Feb. 23, 1936. 
12Goetz Briefs, “Decay of Liberalism,’ Commonweal, XXIV (May 8, 1936), p. 33. 
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eral good could be best obtained by freedom, self-responsi- 
bility, and free competition. Our present-day Capitalism has 
grown up side by side with the /aissez-faire theory which is 
thoroughly individualistic, and which separated economic life 
from interference on the part of the state. It not only sepa- 
rated itself from the control of the state, but found a con- 
venient justification for its divergence from Christian teach- 
ing. As Mr. Tawney writes: 

It developed in a Puritan atmosphere which in its later phases added a halo 
of ethical satisfaction to the appeals of economic expediency, and offered a 
moral creed, in which the duties of religion and the calls of business ended 
their long estrangement in an unanticipated reconciliation. According to the 
religion of the North practical success is at once the sign and the reward of 
ethical superiority. 


The individualistic philosophy of modern Capitalism may 
have had a pseudo-religious justification, but it is built on the 
rule of the animal struggle for existence: each individual must 
look out for his own best interests only. This is the law of 
the jungle applied to human existence. It must end either in 
social chaos or in absolute monopoly of all conditions of life 
by those who come out ahead in the struggle and dominate by 
virtue of power. 

The inevitable results of Capitalism are apparent today. 
The concentration of power and success is in the hands of the 
few and the masses are in a state of helplessness and even 
despair. It has failed in the proper distribution of the neces- 
saries of life as well as in the upholding of a proper scale of 
human values. 

The natural outcome of such a state of affairs has been a 
loss of confidence in economic individualism, which is also 
reflected in politics. Christopher Dawson writes :" 


Capitalism and Parliamentarism are not independent phenomena, but are 
parallel expressions of the same liberal ideas as applied respectively to eco- 





13Herbert Agar, The Land of the Free, p. 163. 
4Religion and the Modern State, p. 25. 
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nomics and politics. Hence it is not surprising that the economic crisis in the 
capitalist system should be accompanied by a loss of faith in parliamentary 
institutions and a growing tendency to look towards revolutionary changes 
in our political and social system. 


Liberalism, it is now realized, has bred forces before which 
it finds itself helpless. The secularization of society, the 
logical and inevitable outcome of Liberalism, brought with it 
the disappearance of objective moral standards. The evils 
that have grown up with it in the purely economic sphere it is 
powerless to check—excepting through the state. The ten- 
dency toward state control in every department of life is un- 
mistakable. This movement is not to be confused with any 
political party or creed. It is universal. Christopher Dawson 
points out (p. 47) that the essential principles of the totalita- 
rian state were, in fact, asserted by Liberalism, that is, by 
Hobbes and Rousseau, before Fascism was ever heard of. We 
do find in this country and every country, a limitation of 
freedom and an increase of state authority. 

No one denies that the totalitarian state may be efficient. 
As is so often heard: “It gets things done.” But at the same 
time it can be a formidable weapon of tyranny. Its very . 
strength is likely to, and does, generate intolerance and 
fanaticism. 

The religious zeal with which proponents of the new state 
uphold it shows that it is taking on some of the aspects of a 
Church. The state is no longer acting as a policeman or 
lawyer, regulating the external aspects of life; it claims the 
whole of life and thus becomes a competitor of the Church on 
its own ground. “It is the formal aspect of a new religion,” 
writes H. G. Wells, “the modern Islam. To this you must 
give yourself, because there is no other right thing to which 
you can give yourself.” 

It must be remembered that there is no necessary connection 
between Christianity and democracy or economic individual- 


15H. G. Wells, “The Anatomy of Frustration,” Harpers Magazine (May, 1936), p. 
684. 
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ism. It might theoretically be possible that the Church might 
prosper more under the totalitarian state. On the other hand, 
we must not forget how completely the Western world has 
been secularized. The new state will have very little in com- 
mon with the old liberal state which left men to guide their 
lives as they saw fit. The new state will be universal and 
omnipotent. It will, of course, control education entirely and 
completely, as well as all phases of life. Its standards will 
certainly not be those of the Church. 

This is the situation that faces Christianity. It is not the 
great danger of religious persecution, at least not in this 
country, as it is that of “the crushing out of religion from 
modern life by the sheer weight of a state-inspired public 
opinion and by the mass organization of society on a purely 
secular basis.’”"* The conflict is between the worship of God 
and the cult of the state. Liberalism is dead. It exhausted 
the spiritual resources it inherited from Christianity and its 
secularizing of society must result in the totalitarian state. 
The problem then is essentially a religious one. 


THE POSITION OF THE CHURCH 


There is only one redoubtable foe of the enemies of 
Christianity. There is only one united force that is uncom- 
promising and fearless. This bulwark of mankind is the 
Catholic Church. Today, in the hour of extreme danger, the 
Church is the one hope of society. It is surprising to many, 
Catholics included, that the Church offers a solution for our 
modern difficulties. But the Christian solution is not that of 
the social idealists. It is not concerned with economic, polit- 
ical, and social reforms in the same sense as the social idealist. 
It is primarily concerned with injecting a new principle into 
society, with revealing to men the true end of life and the true 
nature of reality. The Church exists to be the light of the 
world. 

The Popes of the Church, the anchors of Christianity, have 


16Christopher Dawson, op. cit., p. 57. 
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held fast to the principles by which mankind can live wisely 
and saintly. Particularly in modern times have they promul- 
gated the principles of Christ and applied them to the modern 
evils. Fully cognizant that the future of civilization is in the 
hands of the youth of the world, Pius XI devoted a momen- 
tous letter to Christian Education of Youth. The place of 
education in a Christian reformation is too obvious to men- 
tion. “The task of Christian education has always been to 
make Christianity dynamic in the life of the individual and of 
society... .”" It follows that the Catholic way in education 
is at direct variance with the secular way, the way of the pub- 
lic school. The emphasis in public schools is increasingly on 
educating for citizenship, educating for the state. This is a 
worthy goal when given its proper place in the larger scheme 
of things, in the Christian philosophy of life and of education. 
By itself it only serves to bring into clearer light the trend to 
the totalitarian state. 

Pius XI writes clearly and emphatically :* 


Since education consists essentially in preparing man for what he must be 
and for what he must do here below, in order to attain the sublime end for. 
which he was created, it is clear that there can be no true education which 
is not wholly directed to man’s last end, and that in the present order of 
Providence, since God has revealed Himself to us in the Person of His Only 
Begotten Son, Who alone is “the way, the truth, and the life,” there can be 
no ideally perfect education which is not Christian education. 


The social implications of these words are of great im- 
portance. The individual, the family, and society as a whole 
are involved. 

The position in the state of citizens trained by Christian 
education is the answer of Christianity to the theories and 
practices of secular systems, and, ultimately, the answer to the 
social problem. Tertullian answers the enemies of the Church 
today as he did in the second century :” 


Sister Mary Gonzaga Welsh, The Social Philosophy of Christian Education, p. 81. 
18Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth, America Press edition, p. 3. 
Tertullian, Apologeticus, quoted in Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth, 


p. 17. 
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Let those who declare the teaching of Christ to be opposed to the welfare 
of the State, furnish us with an army of soldiers such as Christ says soldiers 
ought to be; let them give us subjects, husbands, wives, parents, children, 
masters, servants, kings, judges, taxpayers and taxgatherers who live up to 
the teachings of Christ; and then let them dare assert that Christian doctrine 
is harmful to the state. Rather let them not hesitate one moment to acclaim 
that doctrine, rightly observed, the greatest safeguard of the state. 


Pius XI reaffirms:” “They [Catholics] do not intend to 
separate their children from the body of the nation or from 
its spirit, but to educate them in a perfect manner, most con- 
ducive to the prosperity of the nation.” 

Christian Education of Youth contains the basic prin- 
ciples of Christian education: first, the true end of the indi- 
vidual—to know, to love, and to serve God in this life in order 
to be happy with Him for all eternity; second, the mission of 
the individual on this earth—to grow to full membership in 
the Mystical Body of Christ. The second aim of education 
constitutes the task of the social formation of youth; it involves 


the sense of corporateness; “it signifies incorporation into 


9921 


Christ and the concorporation of the followers of Christ. 
From this flows the responsibilities of the individual to him- 
self, to his fellow man, and to society at large. With these 
fundamental principles to direct the thoughts and actions of 
the Christian, and to offset the vague idealism, the secularism, 
and the gross individualism of the world, Christian education 
holds the solution of the social problem. 

Not content with renewing in the minds of the people the 
true values in the training of the youth, Pius XI has followed 
in the steps of his predecessor, Leo XIII, and laid down the 
standards which shall govern the economic life of the individ- 
ual when he takes his place in the world. In this document, 
Quadragesimo Anno, are the elements by which social jus- 
tice can be achieved. In 1891, Leo XIII attacked the evils 
of industrialism and proclaimed the rights of the worker. 


20Pius XI, op. cit., p. 29. 
21Sister Mary Gonzaga Welsh, op. cit., p. 82. 
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Today, further strengthened by the words of Pius XI, such 
topics as collective bargaining, living wage, unions, govern- 
ment control, and so forth, are freely discussed. The Catholic 
knows in what direction lies his duty and obligation. 

These Encyclicals have profoundly affected Catholic edu- 
cation. The voice of the Pope is the voice of the Church, and 
the words of these illustrious men have not failed to stir 
Catholic minds. The Church has finally emerged from the 
State of siege into which circumstances had forced it after the 
Reformation. The unplumbed and unplumbable sources of 
the Church are issuing forth new leaders, new enthusiasms: 
the Liturgical Movement, the Catholic Evidence Guild 
Movement; such thinkers as Jacques Maritain, Christopher 
Dawson, E. I. Watkin, Karl Adam, and Peter Wust are show- 
ing to the world the strength and vigor of the Church. The 
world is beginning to realize that there are vital social teach- 
ings inherent in the Gospels. 
















THE CATHOLIC WAY 







Catholic education is concerned primarily with the salva- 
tion of the soul of each individual. The individuals of 
society, the cells of the organism, must be sound and healthy 
if society is to prosper on this earth and in the eyes of God. 
At first glance it would seem that this concentration on the 
individual would certainly lead to individualism. Rather it 
is an emphasis on the dignity of every human being in con- 
sideration of his intelligence and free will, and above all be- 
cause he is made to the image of God. This idea of the 
dignity of man applies to every member of the human race 
without exception. 

The possession of human dignity carries with it certain 
inalienable rights and is, consequently, a primary social 
principle of Christian teaching. The relation between master 
and servant, between capital and labor, is lifted to a super- 
natural level. All human relations take on a new significance 
in the light of this Christian social teaching. When the indi- 
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vidual fully realizes his own worth and the worth of his 
neighbor we will have advanced far on the road to social 
justice. 

Christ reformed society “by applying Himself in the first 
place, though not exclusively, to reforming the individual.’ 
Here is the recognition of the weaknesses, the greed, the lust 
of man and yet his supreme value in the sight of God. The 
fundamental error of the secular mind, particularly of those 
of the school of John Dewey and H. G. Wells, and of Marx 
and Engel, is in the ignoring of Original Sin and its conse- 
quences. ‘The world will never be made a completely beau- 
tiful, comfortable, delightful place in which to live, nor will 
society be transformed by laws or violence. The perfectibility 
of man on this earth is a myth. Human life will never be 
changed in its essentials, but neither is human life essentially 
evil. Catholic teaching recognizes these truths, but at the 
same time recognizes the inherent dignity of all human beings 
and the source of the dignity. Man is also a social being. 
There is no conflict between the rights of the individual and 
the rights of society in Christian teaching and practice. 
Tertullian’s words still hold true. 

The tragedy of it all is that the Catholic answer, the Cath- 
olic philosophy and teaching is too often and by too many 
blithely but caustically cast aside. There is a blind spot before 
some educators and thinkers that will not let them see the 
Church as anything but a sentimental relic of Medievalism. 
They cannot or will not see, let alone consider with intelli- 
gence, the very definite social plans of the Church. It may 
well be true that many Catholics are at fault in not accepting 
and living these social doctrines with true Christian spirit and 
solidarity. ‘The fault is not with the doctrines and the 
philosophy behind them. The members of the Church, how- 
ever, are being made increasingly aware of their social obliga- 
tions. The voice of the Church is being heard. 


22Alphonse Lugan, Social Principles of the Gospels, p. 25. 
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There is not a facet of modern civilization that is alien to 
the Church. “History proves the fact. ... It touches human 
life in all its levels.” The Encyclicals amply prove the ex- 
tent of the sympathies and interests of the Church. 

The underlying philosophy, however, is at once the stum- 
bling block and the strength of these teachings. It is an obstacle 
to the secular-minded world because modern man will not 
admit the supernatural foundation of the world. Its strength 
lies in its objective validity and immutability. Man is 
malleable, institutions of man are temporary, but truth is 
everlasting. Julian Huxley says: “I believe... that truth 
in the long run will prevail, and is always to be preferred to 
expediency.” But he offers no argument for conclusions 
which are by no means self-evident. 

The facts of the Incarnation and the Resurrection definitely 
established certain truths. ‘These facts have been proved. 
How important it is to believe in the absolute value of truth! 
It is correct belief that makes the difference, not just simply 
how one plays the game. It is important to know the central 
facts of history: the birth and death of Christ. It is only when 
the human mind reaches out to God that it can find the ulti- 
mate significance for its tireless quest for knowledge. The 
Christian reaches out to God through Christ, His Son, because 
of the facts of Christ’s life. ‘The Christian view of life is 
simply an effort to see what Christ can mean for life and for 
the universe.” 

Christ opened the eyes of men to the meaning of the world 
and to their own dignity, but not in the manner of a pioneer. 
He is the destination. It was St. Paul who explained the 
social concept of Christianity: “the idea of the Church as the 
body of Christ, already animated by Christ....”” St. Paul 





°3Father James, Life and Religion, p. 32. 
*4Julian Huxley, quoted by Arnold Lunn, “The Case for Truth,” Commonweal, 


XXIV (May 15, 1936), p. 71. 


25Father James, op. cit., p. 94. 
26Pierre Rousselot and Joseph Huby, The Life of the Church, p. 81. 
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taught that the Church is not distinct from Christ: it is His 
body. He uses the words “in the Church” and “in Christ” 
interchangeably. Father D’Arcy writes:” 


The heart of the Christian mystery is this, that Christ, who was both God 
and man, has determined to extend His life from the terrain of Galilee and 
Jerusalem to the ends of the earth, and His span of days from thirty odd 
years to the end of time; and He is to bear the same relation, as far as that 
is possible, to human individuals which His divine nature bore to His own 
body and soul. 

What we have to remember is that Christ is renewed in every soul that 
accepts Him. 


The vital issue for every man is his union with Christ. 

The Son of God restored to us participation in the divine 
nature and the immortality which Adam, by his disobedience 
had lost. We pass through His humanity into a higher com- 
munion. This incorporation of the Christian into Christ, this 
union of the branches and the vine, the members with the 
body, is the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Christianity is not then a system of truths alone, but a life 
to be lived. It is not only the following of precepts and laws 
that makes a Christian. It is the presence of Christ-life in our 
humanity. The proper function of the Christian, the individ- 
ual member of the Church, is to cooperate with Christ in 
“effecting in himself and others this progressive assimilation 
of Christian principles and virtues, ‘by sharing the sentiments, 
the griefs, the thoughts, the preferences of Christ Jesus.’’™ 
The Vicegerent of Christ, the Pope, continually enunciates 
“the sentiments . . . the preferences of Christ Jesus.” The 
Christian is not at a loss to know his duties in living a 
corporate, mutually helpful social life. These duties follow 
from the fact that he is embodied in a holy, corporate mode 
of being. 

From this doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ one is 
sorely tempted to draw an idyllic picture of mankind joined 





2™M. C. D’Arcy, The Life of the Church, Foreword, p. 19. 
°8Gerald Ellard, Christian Life and Worship, p. 367. 
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together by the bonds of Christianity. This may be our ideal, 
impossible of realization in the modern world. Nevertheless, 
we have the obligation of trying to effect a state that stands 
open to God and the supernatural world, and to struggle 
against the non-Christian state, the state that does not recog- 
nize Christ. 

Leo XIII affirmed and applied Christian principles in the 
large field of social and economic relations. Pius XI has 
iterated and enlarged upon them. These Encyclicals answer 
the problems of the day. They reject the old individualism of 
unrestrained competition. ‘They reject the newer era of a 
vast and cruel private domination held by wealth, investment- 
control and credit.”” They give specific answers to the per- 
plexities that confront us. The solutions are not pragmatic or 
expedient. They are not concerned with political parties or 
doctrines as such, but with social justice :” 


These encyclicals summon us to possess in our souls the habitual sense of 
our common brotherhood in God the Father and in Christ the Son and... 
to create a country and a world which will help and not hinder the march 
toward civilization and the march of every soul toward eternal happiness. 


The key to this statement is “our common brotherhood in 
God the Father and in Christ the Son.” Man then helps his 
fellowman not because he will be more comfortable, because 
there will be less friction, or because the state will prosper and 
hence its citizens. Even the most prejudiced will admit that 
such motives are less worthy than those offered by Christianity. 
The Christian acts because of love. We should love our 
neighbor for the sake of Christ and because he is, or might be, 
a sharer in the life of Christ. 

John Dewey says that the goal of Liberalism is “the libera- 
tion of individuals so that realization of their capacities may 
be the law of life.” Simply the realization of one’s capacities 


29Most Rev. E. V. O’Hara, quoted in Commonweal, editorial, XXIII (April 10, 


1936), p. 646. 
30Tbidem. 
81John Dewey, Liberalism and Social Action, p. 56. 
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points to a vague and indefinite end. And is this not a selfish 
end? Christianity does not repudiate, in the slightest degree, 
the development of the individual, but it supplies a more 
noble and worthy and workable motive. It gives on divine 
authority the norms which shall govern man. It supplies the 
source for an embracing love. It has no room for class war, 
for violence and hatred. It preaches the gospel of universal 
charity. It spreads the spirit of cooperation and harmony— 
the solidarity of mankind, “where there is neither Gentile nor 
Jew... barbarian nor Scythian, slave nor freeman, but Christ 
is all and in all.”” “And if one member suffer anything, all 
the members suffer with it; or if one member glory all the 
members rejoice with it.”* This is the common bond that 
unites men and makes them willing to accept moral rules of 
life. This is the true basis for social justice. By restoring all 
things in Christ, the standard of social justice will be accepted 
readily and gladly. —The common good will be the norm. 


CATHOLIC LEADERS 


Catholic social teaching must be quickly learned and ap- 
plied. There is no time to waste. Catholic schools are, with 
increasing emphasis, insisting on the moral and religious ele- 
ments in our secular and economic life. Nevertheless, much 
remains to be done. More practical application of Christian 
principles is needed. Our schools, particularly the schools of 
commerce and finance, are not concerning themselves suffi- 
ciently with the abuses in our economic system that have led 
to the dispossession of millions of people. They must show 
the pertinence of the great Catholic tradition and philosophy 
to immediate problems. The creed of our present economic 
order is inconsistent with Catholic principles. Our schools 
must condemn with even greater emphasis than they are doing 
the principle of competitive individualism as well as the 
Socialist principle of class war. There is urgent need for 





32St. Paul, Col. iii., 11. 
33S$t. Paul, 1 Cor. xii., 26. 
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Catholic leaders in the field of labor to stem the working 
masses from their drift away from the Church; leaders who 
will bring the wisdom of the Vicars of Christ to the poor. 

The battle for social reconstruction, for a Christian reforma- 
tion, must be led by people who know what it means, who 
know the moral principles of the methods necessary to attain 
it, and who have the spirit of love of God and love of neigh- 
bor in their hearts. In what schools other than those under 
Catholic auspices is such training possible? 

In the Christian philosophy of education are the remedies 
for our social evils, for in this philosophy are the means by 
which all things can be returned to Christ. It is this philoso- 
phy that will check the materialism and individualism that 
have wrought such suffering; that will restore respect for 
human dignity; that provides a sanction for self-renunciation ; 
that gives a code of morality to govern all the relations of 
mankind. 











Is Non-Voting Stock Ethical? 


WILLIAM F. OBERING, S.J., PH.D. 


remark in their joint book, The Modern Corporation 

and Private Property, has ceased to be merely a legal 
device for the transaction of the private business of an indi- 
vidual, and has become “both a method of property tenure and 
a means of organizing economic life.” It has attained such 
tremendous proportions in the past third of a century that we 
can speak of “‘a corporate system,” as distinctive in its features 
as was the feudal system. Its economic hold, at least, is waxing 
both stronger and more comprehensive.’ The problems, there- 
fore, which the system raises are becoming ever more serious 
and complicated and call insistently for a solution. These 
problems are many and range through the fields of economics, 
law and government, and ethics. 


"T= modern corporation, as Messrs. Berle and Means 


SOME EVILS OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


The present study would discuss a single phase of one of the 
ethical problems raised by the modern corporation and its 
practices. ‘The fundamental economic fact originating the 
problem is the ever-growing separation of ownership and con- 
trol which characterizes the corporate system. The Indus- 
trial Revolution degraded the independent artisan into a wage- 
earner who has surrendered his labor and the direction 
thereof to his industrial master. The corporate system, no 
less revolutionary, has degraded the independent property 
owner to the status of a recipient of wages for the capital 
which he has surrendered, along with the control and the 
exploitation of the same, to his financial master the “control” 





1Adolph A. Berle and Gardiner C. Means, The Modern Corporation and Private 
Property (New York, 1933), pp. 1, 18ff., 357. 
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of the corporation. And in return for this enforced abdica- 
tion, neither the laboring wage-earner nor the capitalist wage- 
earner has received even a bare minimum of security.” The 
separation of ownership and control in corporation law and 
practice has been progressive. Messrs. Berle and Means sum 
up the result of this evolution even for the holder of voting 
stock in the following words :* 


It follows from all the foregoing that the shareholder in the modern 
corporate situation has surrendered a set of definite rights for a set of 
indefinite expectations. .. . 

The stockholder therefore is left as a matter of law with little more 
than the loose expectation that a group of men, under the nominal duty to 
run the enterprise for his benefit and that of others like him, will actually 
observe this obligation. In almost no particular is he in a position to demand 
that they do or refrain from doing any given thing. .. . 

As a result we have reached a condition in which the individual interest 
of the shareholder is definitely made subservient to the will of a controlling 
group of managers even though the capital of the enterprise is made up out 
of the aggregated contributions of perhaps many thousands of individuals. 


This situation is aggravated by the secrecy with which this 
controlling group of managers transact the business of the 
corporation. Mr. John T. Flynn, remarking that “the great 
secret of corporation management is secrecy,” continues :* 


Behind closed doors—doors closed so tight that not even stockholders can 
peer into directors’ rooms—indeed behind other doors and series of doors that 
shut out from view even some of the less important and favored directors— 
the business of the corporation is transacted. 


2Op. cit., p. 3. 
3Op. cit., CC. II-III, pp. 277, 334: “In the development of the corporation, con- 
stantly widening powers over the management of the enterprise have been delegated 
to groups within the corporation. At first these powers concerned mainly the technical 
(profit-making) activity of the enterprise. Later, powers were delegated which had 
to do with the distribution of profits and interests among security holders. With the 
separation of ownership and control these powers developed to a stage permitting 
those in control of a corporation to use them against the interests of ownership. 
Since powers of control and management were created by law, in some measure this 
appeared to legalize the diversion of profit into the hands of the controlling group. 
Following the traditional logic of property, however, it is clear that these powers are 
not absolute. They are rather powers in trust.” 

4John T. Flynn, Graft in Business (New York, 1931), pp. 169ff. 
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It is only when these corporations get into trouble that we begin to hear 
something of the strange performances which go on behind those closed doors 
—only when a sudden receivership perhaps throws open the doors. Then 
the erstwhile rulers begin to quarrel among themselves, the dirty linen of 
the company is brought out into the open for a public washing, and stock- 
holders and the public begin to hear what these trusted gentlemen have been 
doing with their trust. 


Not only has the stockholder been stripped of all effective 
control over the corporation whereby he might protect his 
own legitimate interests, when these run counter to those of 
management or “control,” but by the same process he has been 
rendered equally impotent in preventing such exploitation of 
the corporate business, of which he is part owner, as may 
violate the particular rights of individuals or the social rights 
of the civic body. It is this aspect of the problem which 
renders the actual corporation law and practice absolutely 
unethical. For the stockholders might conceivably acquiesce 
in a situation which deprives them of any control of the 
corporate business, trusting with blind optimism that their 
interests will in the main coincide with the interests of man- 
agement or control. For save in the case of inalienable rights, 
which are essential to the fulfilment of personal duty, any man 
may waive a personal right. But by the same principle he 
may not waive such a right when its exercise is necessary to 
guarantee that an enterprise of which he is part owner, and by 
which he profits, does not violate the rights of others and 
render his profits or dividends unjust and untainted. 

This especially renders the institution of non-voting stock 
unethical. By non-voting stock we mean for the purposes of 
this discussion: (1) preferred stock, whether cumulative or 
non-cumulative, with fixed dividend rate, usually disfran- 
chised save where dividends may be endangered or sus- 
pended ;° (2) non-voting common stock, a device but recently 
legalized and looked upon with considerable disfavor;* (3) 


5]. Edward Meeker, The Work of the Stock Exchange, rev. edit. (New York, 1930), 
pp. 23f. 
®Berle & Means, op. cit. p. 75f. 
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multiple or “weighted” voting stock with excessive voting 
ay power, issued to a controlling group, which practically dis- 
franchises the non-weighted or fractional voting stock;’ (4) 
stock held and voted by a voting trust with the owner thereof 
in possession merely of a certificate entitling him to divi- 
dends.* 

All of these devices stand condemned in the present writer’s 
opinion by the same ethical principles. These principles are: 

(1) Every holder of stock, even of non-voting stock, is a 
part owner of the corporation and of its assets. 

(2) As such he is responsible for the way in which the 
corporate business is conducted; and if the actual management 
of the business is confided to an agent or trustee, the responsi- 
bility therefor remains ultimately the owner’s. 

(3) No one may give carte-blanche to an agent to conduct 
a business which may affect the interests and rights of a third 
party, unless he has moral certitude of the competence and 
probity of his agent. Even in this case he is obliged to retain 
the power to check his agent, should the acts of the latter in 
the conduct of the business belie his character and reputation 
and trench upon the rights of others. 

(4) Hence the stockholder may not be required to sur- 
render the means necessary to meet these several responsi- 
bilities. 



























STOCKHOLDER IS AN OWNER 


That the stockholder is an owner is admitted on all sides. 










TBerle & Means, op. cit. p. 76: “A striking use has been made of this device in 
the case of the Cities Service Company. In 1929 this corporation sold to H. L. 
Doherty and Company one million shares of a $1 par preferred stock. Each share 
of this stock was entitled to one vote in the election of directors. Yet each share of 
common stock outstanding was entitled only to 1/20 vote per share. Twenty-seven 
per cent of the votes could be cast by the million shares of preferred. Since the other 
classes of stock were widely distributed . . . the excessive voting power given to this 
cheap stock practically nullified the voting privilege of the regular stockholders. By 
the use of this device a million dollar par value stock held virtual control over assets 
of approximately a billion dollars.” 

8Op. cit., p. 77. 
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This fact is cited, wrongly it is true, to prove that Capitalism 
does not limit the ownership of capital to a minority.’ It is 
emphasized in the propaganda of large corporations when 
legislation is pending that threatens to cramp the style of man- 
agement or of “control.” Mr. J. Edward Meeker, the 
economist of the New York Stock Exchange, writes: 


In complete contrast to bonds are shares of ordinary or common stock. 
Such shares do not, like bonds, represent a debt owed to their owners by the 
issuing company, but rather the company equities of which the shareholders 
are the owners. A shareholder is therefore really a partner in the given 
business enterprise, rather than a creditor of it. 


Therefore, in the judgment of this economist, at least the 
holders of non-voting common stock, of fractional voting 
stock, and of stock held and voted by a voting trust, are the 
owners of equities in the companies issuing such stock; they 
are in his words partners in the given business enterprise. But 
the same must be said of the holders of preferred stock. For 
the same author goes on to say that “American corporations 
have very frequently issued ‘preferred stock’ which from the 
investor’s standpoint partakes of the nature of both common 
stocks and bonds.’ If this statement meant that preferred 
stock did not represent ownership of equities in the company 
issuing it, such stock would not partake of the nature of stock 
at all, but would be purely and simply a bond. To remove, 
however, all doubt on the matter he writes as follows :” 


Preferred stock is not an obligation of the issuing company, and the 
omission or “passing” of a preferred dividend payment does not indicate that 
the company is insolvent. . . . 

In case a company is liquidated, the first claim to its assets is enjoyed by 
its creditors; if sufficient assets remain after the company’s bonds have been 
repaid, preferred stockholders have the next call, and common stockholders 
must take what remains after preferred stockholders have been satisfied. 


Lewis Watt, S.J., Capitalism and Morality (London, 1929), p. 49. 
10Op. cit., p. 20. 

110p, cit., p. 23. 

120p. cit., pp. 23f. 
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Economists, therefore, and the business world generally, 
draw a sharp line of demarcation between the bondholder or 
Capitalist-lender, and the stockholder or capitalist-owner, 
whatever be the nature of the latter’s stock, whether voting or 
non-voting. 

That every holder of stock, whether voting or non-voting, 
is part-owner of the corporate enterprise is clear likewise 
from many court decisions. These have held that the “con- 
trol,” i.e., the party or parties holding a majority of the stock, 
act as trustees for the minority and occupy a fiduciary relation 
to them.” This principle is clearly and universally enunci- 
ated in the Wisconsin decision Luther v. Luther Co., which 
reads as follows: 



















For the purposes of the present case, it is not necessary to consider the 
unissued stock otherwise than as mere property, over which the powers of 
the directors are the same as over any other assets of the corporation, namely 
to sell to whom and at such prices as to them shall seem best for the corpora- 
tion and all its stockholders, in the honest exercise of the discretion and trust 
vested in them. Even then, however, their duties with reference thereto are 
fiduciary; they are bound to act uberrima fides for all stockholders. To 
dispose of or manage property of the corporation to the end and for the 
purpose of giving to one part of their cestui que trustent a benefit and ad- 
vantage over, or at the expense of, another part, is breach of such duty. 










In the majority of decisions the management is held to 
occupy a fiduciary relation to the corporation as a whole, 
although not to the individual stockholders.” This unfortu- 











18Mr. Justice Brandeis—Southern Pacific Railway Co. v. Bogert, 250 U. S., 483, 492: 
“The majority has the right to control; but when it does so, it occupies a fiduciary 
relation toward the minority, as much so as the corporation itself, or its officers and 
directors” (p. 487). “But the doctrine by which the holders of a majority of the 
stock of a corporation who dominate its affairs are held to act as trustees for the 
minority does not rest upon such technical distinctions. It is the effect of control 
of the common property held and exercised, not the particular means by which or 
manner in which the contro! is exercised, that creates the fiduciary relations” (cf. 
Berle & Means, op. cit., p. 239). 

l4Berle & Means, op. cit., pp. 249f., note 1. English words italicized by present 
writer. 

15Berle & Means, op. cit., pp. 224f. The consequence of the majority view is thus 
summed up by these authors: “The result as against the individual shareholder is 
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~~ mately permits a director to seek his own advantage in such a 
manner as not to harm the corporation, while committing a 
positive injustice against one or more of its stockholders. A 
minority of the decisions have hewn closer to justice in this 
matter” 


adopting the view that the director may not use his position to advantage 
himself against the interest of any of his stockholders; if he proposes to deal 
with them he must disclose what he knows so that the stockholder is at least 
as able to deal intelligently as the director himself. 


The ethics of the contrary procedure is clear; for as Messrs. 
Berle and Means point out:" 


Managements engaged in this kind of business do not enjoy having it 
divulged. And when business men dislike to have their methods disclosed 
even after the fact, it is usually sound to conclude that their ethical judgment 
is against it. 


The same principle, that the holders of stock, whether 
franchised or disfranchised, are part-owners of the corpora- 
tion issuing it, is involved in a whole series of judicial de- 
cisions interpreting the statutory provision that stock should 
be issued for “property received.” 

In the mind, therefore, of economists and of the business 
world generally, in popular estimation and in judicial inter- 
pretation, the holders of any kind of stock are considered as 
part-owners of the corporation, for whom management and 
control act as trustees in a fiduciary relation. Hence, without 
begging the question, the moralist not only may regard the 
holders of non-voting stock as part-owners of the corporation, 
but he must so regard them. 


that the director has no duties which are not imposed on any other individual. If he 
harms the corporation presumably the corporation can recover; and the corporation 
can be made to recover by a minority stockholder” (p. 225, note). 

16Op. cit., p. 225, citing Oliver v. Oliver, 118 Georgia, 362. 

17Op. cit., p. 226f. 

18Berle & Means, op. cit., pp. 250ff. Non-voting stock itself becomes economically 
meaningless, if the holders thereof are not part-owners of the issuing corporation. 
For its economic purpose is to separate ownership and control, and to enable a 
certain group to acquire or retain control without the expense involved in acquiring 


ownership. 
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As partial-owners, the holders of non-voting stock cannot 
escape the ultimate moral responsibility for the conduct of 
the corporation. On this point Catholic moralists and 
ethicians are in accord. Father Lewis Watt, S.J., writes: 


It is self-evident that no man may carry on an immoral business without 
offending against the moral law. It should be equally evident that no one 
may share in the ownership of a business which he knows to be carried on in 
violation of the moral law. The directors are the agents of the shareholders, 
and a principal cannot disclaim all responsibility for the actions of his agents 
in conducting his affairs. 


In France Pére Albert Valensin, S.J., and Pére M. S. 
Gillet, O.P., come to the same conclusion from the considera- 
tion of the consequences of any economic action. The former 
argues as follows: “Every capitalist, small or great, assumes 
a moral responsibility in the investment and management of 
his money. For no one can exercise any influence on the eco- 
nomic movement of society without having to answer for his 
action.” 

Pére Gillet develops the same argument at greater length. 
Asking whether capitalists are conscious of the duty imposed 
by social justice of contributing to the revival of production in 
the country, he continues :” 





Lewis Watt, S.J., op. cit., pp. 52f. 

20Albert Valensin, S.J., Traité de droit naturel (Paris, 1925), t. Il, p. 252. 

21M. S. Gillet, O.P., Conscience chrétienne et justice sociale (Paris, 1922), pp. 247- 
250. The author describes this obligation more specifically in a note: “The invest- 
ment of capital is a human act (rational and free). It must, therefore, be guided by 
prudence. But it is a matter of elementary prudence for stockholders to inquire 
concerning the moral and social value of the enterprises in which they invest. When 
a man invests in industrials, the very least he can do is to concern himself with the 
conditions of labor. This is a question of social justice and, by repercussion, of 
commutative justice. 1. Of Social Justice. For the factory worker must labor in 
conditions that safeguard his rights as a man to live in a human manner, with all 
that is demanded by human liberty and dignity, whether he be married or single— 
questions of salary, of hours of labor, of lodging, of promiscuity, of hygiene. The 
stockholder, who profits by the human advantages of social life, has, all the same, 
something else to do than merely to touch his dividends without any concern about 
the nature of the enterprise and the conditions of its exploitation. This is a social 
duty obliging in conscience. 2. Of Commutative Justice. The stockholder interested 
only in the balance sheet of his corporation exposes himself also to violations of 
commutative justice by frustrating, through excessive love of gain, workers of their 
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They do not reflect that they have a real need of living in the society of 
their fellows; that they would not dispose of any capital, if that organized 
society of which they are a part did not permit them, thanks to its ancient 
institutions, its tried and tested legislation, to work in order to live, to earn 
money by their work or their savings, and to find suitable investments which 
will give a return of interest on their capital. The idea never even enters 
their heads that, if all capitalists in placing their capital completely disin- 
terested themselves from the common good and thought only of their personal 
advantage, society itself could not long-survive this defection from social duty ; 
and their own personal interests would in like manner be compromised. 


Pére Valensin corroborates this argument as follows :” 


The burdens of property must follow its advantages. . . . He [the stock- 
holder] must, above all, see to it that he confides his money, of which he 
remains the owner, only to reliable and upright men and to banks that give 
him the assurance not merely of a good financial return, but of a beneficial 
exploitation from the point of view of the moral law. We should not be 
surprised that sociologists and economists are concerned both with the educa- 
tion of the public mind on this matter, which still remains to be accomplished, 
and with the institutions that must be founded for the enlightenment of 
consciences. 


The third principle stated above is equally evident. No 
one may give carte blanche to an agent to conduct an enter- 
prise which bristles with contingencies that may affect ad- 
versely and unjustly the interests and rights of a third party, 
or even of the whole social body, unless he has moral certitude 
of the competence and probity of his agent. Even with this 
condition fulfilled, he may not surrender the power of check- 
ing his agent, a fallible and peccable man, in case the latter’s 
conduct of the enterprise belie the promise of his character 
and trench upon the rights of others. This principle stands 
because the responsibility for such deviations would lie chiefly 
on the stockholder as principal. He is obliged, moreover, to 


just salary. In such a case he is obliged to restitution; for he has cooperated in 
establishing a labor contract which exploits the need of the worker.” (Cf. Idem, 
Responsabilité en matiére de placements de capitaux in Semaine sociale de Toulouse, 
1921.) 

22Op. cit., t. II, p. 253. 
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take all reasonable precautions against possible violations of 
the moral precept forbidding him to inflict damage or injury 
on a third party, or to compromise the common welfare of 
the whole social body, when the possibility of such violations 
fall within the range of prudent foresight. This, as a negative 
precept, is binding always and at every instant of time. And 
the moral obligation arising from it is all the more urgent, 
because it is he who would profit by the action of his agent 
violating, through fraud or violence, the rights of third 
parties. He may not so profit and claim that his hands are 
clean and his dividends untainted. If the principal is obliged 
to take all reasonable precautions against such possible viola- 
tions of the rights of others by his agent, and, hence to assure 
himself of the latter’s probity, in virtue of the same principle 
he must retain the power to check his agent and to stop any 
injustice which he might commit against others. 

No one, we think, can question the fourth principle laid 
down above that “the stockholder may not be required to sur- 
render the means necessary to meet these several responsi- 
bilities.” For every law implicitly obliges its subjects to take 
the ordinary and common means of fulfilling it.~ If one is 
morally bound to seek means of fulfilling an obligation of 
justice that urges here and now, he is under a more evident 
obligation not to surrender the means that are at hand and are 
necessary for meeting such an obligation, especially an obliga- 
tion arising from the negative precept of the natural law for- 
bidding him to injure another in any way, an obligation that 
urges at every instant. For he may not put an obstacle to the 
observance of a moral law calling for compliance here and 
now.” The stockholder, therefore, who in the measure of his 
ownership of the corporate enterprise, is ultimately responsible 
for its conduct in accordance with the principles of justice 
both commutative and social, and who must be held ultimately 





























23Eduardus Genicot, S.J..—I. Salsmans, S.J., Imstitutiones Theologiae Moralis, edit. 
lla. (Brussels, 1927), Vol. I, nn. 557, 135. 
*4Ibid., n. 135. 
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responsible for any violations of justice, occasions for which 
abound at all times in the conduct of the business, may not 
surrender the one means of meeting these grave obligations. 


Is NON-VOTING STOCK ETHICAL? 


We now ask whether, in the light of these principles, non- 
voting stock, understanding by the term the several forms of 
stock mentioned above, is ethical as a business institution. The 
crux of the problem lies in the answer that must be given to 
this question: does such stock require the holder to surrender 
the one means normally necessary to meet the moral obliga- 
tions that are his as part-owner of a corporate enterprise con- 
ducted by his agents in his interest? It does, and is unethical. 

Some voice in the control is normally an essential means of 
directing the conduct of the corporate enterprise in accord- 
ance with the precepts of justice. This right is recognized in 
theory by straight voting stock, though rendered practically 
inoperative by the conscienceless apathy of the average stock- 
holder and by corporation laws which have successively put 
unreasonable and unjust limitations on its exercise. It is 
denied, and denied with the set purpose of separating owner- 
ship and control, and of acquiring the latter without the ex- 
pense involved in securing the former, by disfranchised pre- 
ferred and common stock, and by stock in trust and voted by a 
voting trust. It is reduced to a derisive and negligible mini- 
mum, and with the same set purpose, by fractional voting 
stock.” “Control” has become a commodity which is dickered 
and paid for behind closed doors.” 

Even apart from the situations created by such transactions, 
the stockholder can know little or nothing of the probity of 
his agent who has acquired control, and in no case has he any 
check really effective in preventing any injustice to third 


*5Berle & Means, op. cit., pp. 72-77. This unethical purpose is clearly affirmed by 
Meeker (op. cit., pp. 21-24, Ist. edit.): Mortgage bonds and disfranchised preferred 
stock are sold in order not to “disarrange the voting power” in the corporation. 

*6Berle & Means, op. cit., pp. 243ff. 
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parties which his agent might commit. Those in control may 
be guided in fixing the prices of the products or services of the 
corporation by the ethics, or rather the lack of ethics, dis- 
played by a large corporation president before the Industrial 
Commission of 1900. Questioned as to the morality of mak- 
ing the consumers pay dividends on an over-capitalization of 
$25,000,000, he callously replied: “I think it is fair to get 
out of the consumer all you can consistent with the business 
proposition. . . . I don’t care two cents for your ethics. I do 
not know enough of them to apply them.”” Or they may be 
animated by the same principle in determining the wages and 
conditions of labor of those who work for the corporation, 
holding that any wage contract is just that has been “freely” 
agreed upon by employer and employee, even though the lat- 
ter should have agreed to iniquitously low wages and immoral 
conditions of labor because subjected to economic duress and 
violence. In neither case can the holder of non-voting stock 
do anything to remedy the injustice. Yet, as part-owner, he is 
ultimately responsible for it, and enjoys by his dividends the 
fruit of thievery in the first case, and of blood- ‘money in the 
second, thus making himself liable to restitution.” 
Disfranchised stock is shot through and through with the 
false ethical principle of irresponsible ownership. The sting- 
ing words which Charles Gide wrote of the Société Anonyme 
apply to the situation it creates even more pointedly than to 
the situation he had in mind :” 
Doubtless these aggregations of capital have owners; but no one is con- 
cerned about them. The names of these owners might be known when the 
shares are registered securities (nominatives) ; but if they are “to bearer,” 
a practice that is becoming more and more frequent, the anonymity is com- 
plete. We have here the capitalist association in its perfection. It is no 
longer an association of men, but of sacks of money. 


27Report of the Industrial Commission, Vol. I, p. 118, cited by J. Husslein, S.J., 
The World Problem (New York, 1918), p. 45. 

28M. S. Gillet, O.P., Conscience chrétienne et justice sociale, p. 250, note. 

29Charles Gide, Cours d’économie politique, I, 245, cited by Valensin, op. cit., II, 
pp. 240ff. 
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Now sacks of money notoriously have no conscience that 
can be jarred into any sense of moral responsibility for the 
use to which they are put. The exploitation of such capital 
almost necessarily produces the state of affairs which we have, 
when the voting stockholders of a corporation have no concern 
about the moral conditions in which the enterprise is con- 
ducted. Here the human person is subordinated to money :™ 


This subordination is all the more fatal as the several responsibilities for 
the decisions good or bad taken by the general assembly, through being dis- 
tributed, like the capital itself, among a large number of individuals, seem no 
longer to represent the character of personal acts involving a personal con- 
science, but rather the character of an impersonal action, motivated less by 
the commanding will of a chief than by the “interests” of a property. Now 
it is this state of affairs which merits . . . to be called capitalism. If it is 
true therefore that the natural law demands the subordination of material 
values to human values, it is evident that in its implications the capitalist 
regime is at variance with the natural law. 


It should be no less evident, we think, that the irresponsible 
ownership, which non-voting stock supposes, as a capital 
device of the capitalist regime, is equally wrong. 


SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF NON-VOTING STOCK 


The social consequences of this separation of ownership and 
control, and of the resulting irresponsible ownership, furnish 
another reason for the ethical condemnation of non-voting 
stock. The words of Pius XI apply with special force to the 
situation created by this capitalist institution :” 


The regulations legally enacted for corporations, with their divided 
responsibility and limited liability, have given occasion to abominable abuses. 
The greatly weakened accountability makes little impression, as is evident, 
upon the conscience. The worst injustices and frauds take place beneath the 
obscurity of the common name of a corporative firm. Boards of directors 
proceed in their unconsciable methods even to the violation of their trust in 
regard to those whose savings they administer. 





30Valensin, op. cit., II, 243f. 
310n the Reconstruction of the Social Order, Catholic Mind edition, p. 298. 
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These abominable abuses, injustices and frauds, which the 
institution of non-voting stock effectively furthers and sustains 
fall into two general classes, as they affect either the general 
public and the workers of the corporation, or the stockholders 
themselves. They are: the unjust determination of prices for 
the products or services of the corporation, a form of thievery 
which differs from the common garden variety only by its 
hypocrisy and its immunity from criminal pursuit; denial of a 
just wage to its workers, and in particular, the payment of 
dividends while denying such a wage to them; the denial to 
the worker of proper conditions of labor as regards safety, 
moral and physical health, hours of labor and rate of work; 
the tyrannical refusa] to allow its workmen to join a union of 
their choice, or to enter into a collective bargain with such a 
union; the scrapping of its workmen in advancing years with- 
out any concern or provision for their future subsistence, as if 
they were merely pieces of machinery; the heartless and con- 
scienceless discharge of workers for fictitious reasons, when 
they are on the point of reaching the age and years of service 
required for a pension. Such are some of the natural fruits of 
the irresponsible ownership which non-voting stock supposes.” 

The second class of injustices, which the institution of non- 
voting stock certainly facilitates, affects the interests of the 


32Tn 1907, a traveller who had visited the silver mines of Pulacaoy and Huanchaga 
in Bolivia gave the following account: ‘One finds little Indians of eight to ten years 
working in the eternal night three hundred metres under ground. They are 
emaciated; their looks dull; their countenances rigid; their gestures and movements 
automatic. They leave the atmosphere of the mines charged with hot vapors only to 
be exposed to the violent cold of the mountains. For the mouth of the mine is at an 
altitude of 4,000 metres. Two-thirds of these minoritos die before they are eighteen 
years old. There can be no question, it is held, of replacing them by adults. For 
the adult worker costs too much. And behind the foremen, managers, and engineers, 
already but little inclined to compassion, there are the stockholders who see nothing, 
suspect nothing, and for that reason are all the more exacting.’” (Valensin, op. cit., 
Il, 242ff., citing Emile Barbier, Un pays jeune du Pacifique, la Bolivie, 1907.) In 
spite of industrial legislation extorted by the United Mine Workers in Pennsylvania 
during more than thirty years, conditions in some districts are still frightful. 
(America, Nov. 2, 1935, “The Government and the Mines,” by Paul L. Blakely, S.J.) 
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stockholders themselves. They are the various ways direct 
and indirect of “plundering by control”: the use by the 
corporation director of his fiduciary position against the in- 
terest of the individual stockholder; the buying and selling of 
its own shares by the corporation ;* the presence on the board 
of directors of men representing other interests than those of 
the corporation for whom its management and interests are a 
secondary concern—a policy which wrecked the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway in 1925, and which is still 
characteristic of corporations in the industrial, mercantile and 
financial fields;* the acquisition of properties by directors 
which are sold to the corporation at a profit, a procedure by 
which the director, although a salaried trustee of the corpora- 
tion, makes money from it instead of for it, as he is paid to 
do; the process by which “large corporations in distress be- 
come the prey of those called in to save them,” with the stock- 
holders holding the bag of “the rubber stocks and rubber fees,” 
which mark the process;” purchasing agents of different 
corporations buying supplies, transferring them to a dummy 
corporation, and then reselling to the corporation they repre- 
sent at a huge profit to themselves ;" the payment of enormous 
bonuses to officials of a corporation, and the payment of such 
bonuses even at a time when the corporation has suspended the 
payment of dividends ;* the acquiring of control of subsidiary 
corporations by holding companies through an investment 
which represents but a small fraction of the value of their 
outstanding stock, “with the intention successfully carried out 
of running them into the ground and securing their business 
for other subsidiaries in which their directors were really 


interested.” 





33Berle & Means, op. cit., 223ff., 326ff. 

34Flynn, op. cit., 117ff. 

35Flynn, op. cit., 154ff. 

36F lynn, op. cit., 169ff. 

37Flynn, op. cit., 216ff. 

38Flynn, op. cit., 192ff. 

39’The Morality of the Holding Company,” by a Professor Emeritus of Ethics, 
Catholic Mind, Vol. XXXII, N. 12, p. 233. 
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These and similar depradations on the stockholders’ in- 
terests have taken place, it is true, in spite of the power of 
suffrage in the direction of the corporations held by the owner 
of straight voting stock. But whereas the losses sustained in 
such cases by these owners are due to their own apathy and 
failure to take the necessary precautions for their protection, 
or to the inadequacy of the law for the same purpose; the 
losses possibly sustained by the holders of non-voting stock 
would have to be attributed to their own imprudence in pur- 
chasing stock which deprives them of all power to safeguard 
their own interests. Such imprudence is condemned by the 
moral law which imposes the obligation on the property 
owner of a proper management and use of his wealth.“ This 
duty rests primarily on the owner. The activity of the Gov- 
ernment in the matter—and it certainly has this duty in the 
interests of the common welfare—is merely secondary. 
Finally, we must mention another pernicious social evil, 
which results in large measure from the institution of non- 
voting stock—the concentration of control in the hands of a 
relatively few monied men. Pius XI condemns this evil :*“ 






















It is patent that in our days not only is wealth accumulated, but immense 
power and despotic economic domination are concentrated in the hands of a 
few, and that those few are frequently not the owners but only the trustees 
and directors of invested funds, who administer them at their good pleasure. 








The part played by non-voting stock in bringing about this 
condition is evident. For if we take the 200 largest corpora- 
tions at the beginning of 1930, embracing 42 railroads, 52 
public utilities, and 106 industrials, we find that ultimate con- 
trol in the case of 21 per cent of these corporations affecting 
22 per cent of their combined wealth was held by the legal 
devices we have been here condemning.* 










"George O’Brien, An Essay on Mediaeval Economic Teaching (London, 1920), pp. 
71ff. St. Thomas, Summa Theol. II II, q. 117, a. 1, a. 3 and reply obj. 1; q. 119, aa. 
1-2. 

lEncye. cit., p. 289. 
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SUMMARY 


Non-voting stock, therefore, is an unethical economic insti- 
tution for the following reasons: 

|. It supposes the immoral property regime of irresponsible 
ownership. 

2. It makes the owner confide as principal the management 
of his property to an agent concerning whose probity he can 
know nothing for certain. 

3. It leaves the owner powerless to prevent the injustice of 
his agent, for which, however, he remains ultimately respon- 
sible. And this impotence does not arise from accidental 
circumstances, but from the very nature of his tenure. 

4. As a matter of fact, the institution has produced the most 
pernicious consequences, and must produce them: violations 
of justice both commutative and social; the large-scale plun- 
dering of stockholders; excessive concentration of economic 
control and domination in the hands of a few private indi- 
viduals, constituting both an economic and political threat. 

It should be observed that the present discussion has been 
concerned, not with the morality of the act of buying non- 
voting stock, but with the ethical character of the institution 
itself. These are two distinct, if related questions. The in- 
stitution of non-voting stock may be unethical; and yet it may 
be, in certain circumstances, not immoral to buy such stock. 
This happens when the buyer is morally certain of the com- 
petence and uprightness of the control. It is precisely because 
this condition can be fulfilled only rarely, and as an accidental 





42Berle & Means, op. cit., pp. 94ff. Of these companies, 44% have management 
control affecting 58% of their combined wealth; 23% have minority control affecting 
14% of their combined wealth. (Ibid.) Minority control rests on the ability of an 
individual or group to obtain a sufficient number of proxies, which when combined 
with an existing substantial minority interest dominates the corporate situation (p. 
80). Management control arises when ownership of stock is so widely distributed that 
no individual or small group has even a minority interest large enough to dominate 
the situation. In the case of the Pennsylvania Railroad, as of Dec. 31, 1929, no 
directors or officers were found among the twenty largest stockholders; the largest 
single stockholder had only 34% of the outstanding stock (84f.). 
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occurrence, that non-voting stock is an unethical institution. 
For it separates ownership and control, thereby depriving the 
owner of the one means normally necessary to meet his re- 
sponsibilities. 

It is no valid objection against our argument that the 
average holder of voting stock is just about as powerless in the 
direction of the corporation as his non-voting brother stock- 
holder; and that consequently the fight of suffrage is of no 
practical importance even in the domain of ethics; for it 
makes no difference one way or the other.“ The fact objected 
is unfortunately true. But the conclusion drawn therefrom 
does not follow in good logic. The actual impotence of the 
holder of voting stock in influencing management, and thereby 
meeting his responsibilities as an owner, proves merely that 
he has the urgent moral duty to remove the extrinsic causes 
of his predicament. The first of these causes lies in his own 
apathy, arising in the majority of cases from his utter lack 
of any idea that the ownership of stock in a corporation brings 
with it the moral obligation of seeing to it that the enterprise 
is run in accordance with the demands of justice.“ The sec- 
ond cause of his impotence is physical, not moral, arising from 
his own incompetence and the wide distribution of the stock 
which renders an effective use of the suffrage practically im- 
possible. The average man attending a stockholders’ meeting, 
when confronted by the statement of the management, could 
scarcely discern the social and economic bearings of the 
transactions discussed, and would feel very much like saying 
with the turkey in the fable: 

J’apercois bien quelque chose, 
Mais je ne sais pour quelle cause 
Je ne distingue pas trés bien! 


And, like the turkey, he distinguishes only too clearly and 
painfully what it is all about, when the ax falls. Even though 


43]. Edward Meeker, op. cit., rev. edit., p. 21. 
44Gillet, Conscience chrétienne et justice sociale, pp. 247. 
45Valensin, op. cit., II, p. 245. 
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the competence of the individual stockholder were assured, 
the wide distribution of the stock would render any effective 
use of the suffrage well nigh impossible. Hence the general 
practice of voting by proxies, who morally and legally act 
with the power of attorney for those whose commission they 
hold, but who, in practice, are mere dummies for the manage- 
ment, expected to do as they are told, and at times even one of 
the management itself.“ However difficult it may be to 
remedy this ethically farcical and intolerable situation, the 
obligation to do so is none the less urgent. Hence Catholic 
moralists and sociologists, as Watt in England, Valensin, 
Gillet, Desbuquois, and Piot in France, have insisted on the 
moral obligation of implementing the moral law with those 
institutions which will enable the stockholders to accomplish 
through organization what they are individually incapable of 
doing although under the moral obligation of doing effec- 
tively.” 

The third cause of the impotence of the stockholder in influ- 
encing management for the protection of his own rights and 
the rights of others, arises from the state of our corporation 
laws. These laws, as has been well said, devised by corpora- 
tion lawyers, not to advance and promote the common good, 
but to enable their clients to make money, must be so revised 
as to give back to the stockholder the powers of which they 
have successively stripped him in the selfish interests of an 
uncontrolled management. Finally, the law and business 
itself must recognize the patent fact that the corporation has 





46Berle & Means, op. cit., p. 245. “The United States Steel Corporation may be 
taken as an example. The owners of this corporation number about 180,000. In 
1920, the President, the late Elbert Gary, reported that he had presided at every 
meeting of the stockholders since 1901, and had voted ‘the major part of all the 
outstanding capital stock.” (Francis J. Haas, Man and Society, an Introduction to 
Sociology (New York, 1930), pp. 328f.) 

47Lewis Watt, S.J., op. cit., pp. 52ff. Semaine sociale de Toulouse, 1921: Gillet, 
Responsabilité en matiére de placements de capitaux; Piot, Pratiques contraires a la 
justice dans la constitution et le fonctionnement des sociétés anonymes; Desbuquois, 
Réle de la profession organisée contre Vinjustice dans les rélations économiques. 
Valensin, op. cit., I]. 252ff. Semaine sociale de Mulhouse, 1931: WL’Abbé Bruo de 
Solages, L’Institution, mode actuel d’adaptation de la morale 4 la vie des affaires. 
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ceased to be merely a private business. For the modern 
corporation, especially the large corporation, which is becom- 
ing more and more the dominant form of American business, 
and absorbing purely private enterprise and initiative, by the 
number of employees dependent on it for a living, by the 
number of its stockholders—600,000 in the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, by the immense resources 
under the command of the few in control, resources which they 
can use almost as if they owned them personally, and which 
put into their hands a power for social good and evil altogether 
out of proportion to their individual capacities; such an insti- 
tution is no longer merely private business. If it is not public 
in the sense in which the business of government is public, 
it is certainly and deeply “affected with a public interest.” 
The state, therefore, in order to safeguard adequately the 
interests of the employees and stockholders of the corporation 
and of the general public, has the duty of controlling and 
supervising, far more than in the past, its corporate activities. 
Only by such regulation and surveillance can these activities 
be brought and held within the limits set by sound ethics and 

demanded by the public welfare. 





Flynn, op. cit., pp. 35f. “Finally a society in which production is governed by 
blind economic forces is being replaced by one in which production is carried on 
under the ultimate control of a handful of individuals (control of nearly half of 
industry in 1930 actually in the hands of a few hundred men). The economic power 
in the hands of a few persons who control a giant corporation is a tremendous force 
which can harm or benefit a multitude of individuals, affect whole districts, shift 
the currents of trade, bring ruin to one community and prosperity to another. The 
organizations which they control have passed far beyond the realm of private enter- 
prise. They have become more nearly social institutions.” (Berle & Means, op. cit., 
p. 46.) The duty of the state to severely limit, check and supervise the operations of 
such a force, while not destroying the private ownership of business, is all the more 
urgent, since the economic magnates who direct and apply it, in so many cases show 
such a lamentable lack of conscience in the matter. Were the moral situation better 
and more hopeful, the duty of the state to regulate and control would be correspond- 
ingly lighter. (Cf. Flynn, op. cit., pp. 34-39.) 























Calvinism Rises from 
its Ashes 


JOHN W. Moran, S.J., M.A., S.T.D. 


ARL BARTH owes some of his fame in America to 
Adolf Hitler. Barth, now a professor at Basle Uni- 
versity, and recently a lecturer at Utrecht, formerly 

held a chair of theology at Bonn. While there, however, he 
refused to take an unconditional oath of fealty to the Fihrer, 
irrespective of his duty of obedience of God. It was also 
charged that he was lukewarm in giving the Hitler salute in 
class, and that in private conversation he had admitted the 
possibility of differences of opinion among good Christians 
on such matters as concentration camps and the causes of the 
Reichstag fire. That is why he is now teaching at Basle. 

However, Barth is famous enough on his own account. He 
is making a desperate effort to revive a form of Lutheranism 
or Calvinism in an attempt to combat modern Rationalism or 
Liberalism. His views are set forth in his classic Commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Romans. 

One of Barth’s disciples is Emil Brunner, Professsor of 
Theology at Zurich. His celebrated Mediator, written 
originally in German, has been made available to English and 
American readers. We can feel that the translation by Miss 
Wyon faithfully represents the mind of Professor Brunner, 
for he has a word of praise for her rendition in the Preface to 
the English translation (p. 17). 

The central thought of the work is this: faith in the Media- 
tor (Jesus Christ) constitutes man’s only serious decision (p. 
614). The development of this theme, however, brings in 





1The Mediator by Emil Brunner. Translated by Olive Wyon, The Macmillan Co. 
(New York, 1934), p. 619. 
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many branches of theology, and thus the book is a true com- 
pendium of Brunner’s religious system. 

In the entire work we find not a single reference to any 
Catholic manual or source book later than St. Anselm. This 
is all the more remarkable when we consider that the author 
devotes much of his energies to a vigorous attack of rationalis- 
tic and liberal theology. It is difficult to see why he has neg- 
lected powerful allies. The results of this course of action 
are very apparent. For to say nothing of the influence which 
the study of Catholic works might have exercised on Brun- 
ner’s religious views, he would have discovered an element 
which he lacks, clearness and simplicity of style. The book 
suffers as a result. Here is an example of his reasoning. “Not 
because the Apostles witness to him as the Risen Lord, do we 
believe in Him as the Risen Lord, but He who made Himself 
known to them as the Risen Lord, and in this knowledge gave 
them the witness of Himself, gives Himself to us in their testi- 
mony that we may know Him as the Risen Lord” (p. 575). 


BRUNNER’S ORTHODOXY 


However, dull orthodoxy is preferable to brilliant heresy, 
and in all fairness we must admit that Brunner is orthodox on 
many points. He believes in the Trinity (p. 275) and a God 
who freely created the world; he affirms the existence of 
Adam and Eve (p. 144), who fell and thus brought Original! 
Sin into the world.’ He rightly holds that there is today too 
much insistence on the ethical side of religion, with a conse- 
quent neglect of worship. This he says is characteristic of 
Christian “Americanism,” which forgets that the great com- 
mandment is twofold (p. 476). Brunner also affirms the doc- 
trines of the Beatific Vision (p. 533) and the resurrection of 
the body (pp. 570, 614). 

Concerning the divinity of the Mediator, the Zurich pro- 
fessor holds sound views. Christ is not divine merely because 
of His teaching and example as Harnack holds (p. 66) ; He 


2He exaggerates the notion of Original Sin as we shall see later. 
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does not become the Son of God (p. 351); He is that by na- 
ture. The Jews saw the perfect dilemma: He was either the 
Divine Son or a blasphemer (pp. 352, 354). No mere prophet 
bad forgiven sin, Jesus did and proved this fact by a miracle 
(p. 423). Not only St. Paul taught the divinity of Christ 
(p. +98) ; it is also the teaching of the Synoptics (p. 184) ; in 
fact this doctrine is found everywhere in the New Testament 
(p. 177). Professor Brunner is strongly opposed to the higher 
critics who wish to retain Jesus as a Teacher and Example, 
but yet reject His main doctrines, not on historical grounds, 
but because of preconceived opinions (p. 427). He is opposed 
to any school which can conceive Redemption apart from 
Christ (p. 489). 


His ERRORS 


However, on many other points, this well-intentioned theo- 
logian who is trying to supply oxygen to a feeble and gasping 
Protestantism, falls into error. The author divides revelation 
into general and special, corresponding to our natural’ and 
supernatural‘ revelation. Now the purpose of (special) rev- 
elation he says is to disclose to man what cannot be known by 
reason (pp. 218,278). This is false, for although supernatural 
revelation imports a knowledge of mysteries, it also discloses 
to us truths which the human intellect can and does discover 
for itself.” Moreover, on this subject the author is quite illog- 
ical. He says that Protestants give the Bible the place of the 
fact of revelation (p. 34). But where does he find this revela- 
tion? Not in the Bible apparently, and not in an infallible 
Church, for he does not hold a visible, authoritative teaching 
body. He says that there is no rational ground for the accept- 
ance of revelation (p. 42f.). And yet he says complete sur- 
render must be made to revelation. As we are rational crea- 
tures, we ask why? 





®The manifestation of truth from natural motives. 
4Revelation found in the teaching of prophets, Christ, and the Catholic Church. 
5E.g., the existence of God. Cf. Vatican Council, Session 3. Denzinger-Bannwart, 
Enchiridion Symbolorum, Nos. 1785-1821, especially No. 1786. , 
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Let us now examine Brunner’s doctrine on the Church. It 

is the fellowship of believers (pp. 73, 588) ; it is hidden (p. 
616) ; the Reformed and Catholic Church are the one Chris- 
tian Church (p. 102); the Church did not present the truth 
of the Gospel sufficiently, hence the rise of Liberalism (p. 
394). 

Now the Church is visible, for our Lord spoke of it as a 
city on the mountain which cannot be hid (Matt. v, 14). 
Most of our modern cities are built in valleys, but one who 
has seen the hill towns of Italy can obtain a clear idea of our 
Lord’s meaning. Cities built on mountains are most conspic- 
uous. They strike the eye and fill the horizon. Moreover, 
Christ told the Apostles to teach all the truths He had com- 
manded them (Matt. xxviii, 20), and he threatened condem- 
nation to non-believers (Mc. xvi, 16). Now if non-believers 
are to be condemned, it is very important that we be able to 
know all and not merely a part of these truths. But members 
of the Roman Catholic and the Reformed Churches are not 
in agreement as to certain important truths. No Calvinist, 
for instance admits that there are seven Sacraments or that 
the Pope is infallible. Hence it is difficult to see how a fol- 
lower of John Knox and a subject of Pius XI can belong to 
the same Church. In addition Christ gave to His Apostles 
judicial power (Matt. xviii, 18) and as the Church is to last 
till the end of time, He gave the same to their successors. But 
a judicial power in an invisible Church would be a metaphy- 
sical monstrosity. Subjects would not know who were the 
judges, judges would not know the subjects, and neither would 
be positive which were the laws according to which power 
was to be exercised. 




























ERRORS IN DETAIL 










But it is preferable not to chop up a system of correlated 
truths and then refute them bit by bit. Therefore I shall first 
present some of the main points of Brunner’s doctrine and 
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then give their Catholic counterparts. Naturally in the short 
space at my disposal, I shall not prove the Catholic position 
at length, but only indicate the basis for it. I now list a few 
of the author’s views. 

1. God and the proof of His Existence. We cannot know 
God from creatures (pp. 269, 279, 549). Knowledge of God 
comes from (special) revelation (pp. 201, 296).° We cannot 
know a personal God except from revelation (p. 268). Our 
natural knowledge of God is obscure (p. 42). Brunner is led 
to those conclusions because he denies the analogy of Being 
(pp. 108, 119).’ This denial he bases on the Fall of Man! 
This leads us naturally to the next topic. 

2. Original Sin and the nature of man since the Fall. On 
this subject, as on the preceding the author is in substantial 
agreement with Luther and Calvin. Sin is a corruption of 
our actual historical condition (p. 313) ; it is an essential de- 
fect of nature (pp. 141-147, 346, 463, 553).° This corruption 
in the concrete consists of (i) a darkening of the intellect 
(p. 161), so that we cannot by reason alone know God (p. 
42)° and (ii) in the lack of freedom of will (p. 348). The 
truth of the matter is that “sin has poisoned the very nature of 
the will” (p. 518). 

3. Proof of the divinity of Christ. This doctrine 1s the 
keystone of the arch of Brunner’s temple, but it is not com- 
posed of a material which can weather the storm of critical 
analysis. The Doctor denies.that faith is based on historical 
fact." We cannot even be sure of the existence of Christ as 


6“Through God alone can God be known. The knowledge of God comes only 
through revelation.” 

7™The assertion of the continuity of human existence with the divine or Absolute— 
that is the deepest reason for the opposition between the modern mind and the Chris- 
tian faith.” 

8A man who has not yet perceived that evil is entwined with the very roots of his 
personality is a superficial person” (p. 141). “A sinner—is a human being who sins 
whatever he is doing” (p. 142). 

‘Reason is of divine origin—and therefore cannot conceive God. How much less 
can our clouded [italics mine] reason conceive God?” 

10“We live under the illusion that we are self-determined and free.” 

11We are bound to oppose the view that the Christian faith springs out of historical 
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an historical person!” The historian lacks knowledge of the 


Resurrection (p. 159): “The recognition of its reality de- 
pends on faith” (p. 432). It is not an historical event which 
can be reported (p. 575). The Gospel of John is not histori- 
cal.“ But the author cares little for consistency. He affirms 
precisely what he denies and sub eodem respectu. Our faith 
depends on the Incarnation as an historical fact!’* We are not 
sure historically whether Christ existed, but “Easter is the 
foundation stone of the Christian faith and of the Christian 
Church” (p. 563). 

4. The Virgin Birth. Barth does not hold it. It is not 
found in Paul and John (p. 323). He attacks the genuinity 
of the story of Christ’s birth in Matthew and Luke |. The 
story does not come from the “parents” of Jesus but it arose 
“rather late” (p. 324). We do not explain the miracle of 
the Incarnation by parthenogenesis. 


CATHOLIC TRUTHS 


The Catholic doctrine on these points is diametrically op- 
posed to that of the Swiss professor. , 

1. God and the Proof of His Existence. Scholastic phi- 
losophy demonstrates the existence of God by many solid 
proofs. One of these is the argument from causality. The 
beings which fall under our observation are limited and 
changeable. They had a beginning. No entirely adequate 
explanation of their existence can be found except it be their 
production by an unproduced, self-existing Being. The great 





observation, out of the historical picture of Jesus of Nazareth” (p. 158). This is 
unadulterated Modernism. 

12“Tt belongs to the nature of the Christian religion to have such a Christ, whose 
historical existence can be doubted by non-believers, and even denied by them, with- 
out being able to offer any convincing proof of His historicity” (p. 187). 

13“John does not draw a picture of Christ which the historian would recognize— 
what does John care about historical knowledge?” (p. 185). This is another favorite 
postulate of the Modernists. 

14“Everything in the Christian faith depends on the certainty that this event (and 
we mean event in the most matter-of-fact literal sense) actually happened. If it 
never did take place, then Christianity—cannot be a religion” (p. 154). 
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question of existence is not which came first, the chicken or 
the egg, but how did the first chicken or egg come into exis- 
tence? It is strange that Brunner, who sets so much store on 
revelation, has not consulted revelation itself on this point. 
St. Paul in Romans i, 18-ii, 1, speaking of Gentiles who had 
no special supernatural light to guide them, says that they 
could have known God from reason alone.” The same truth 
is enunciated in Wisdom xiii, 1-10. 

Moreover, the constancy and uniformity in the natural uni- 
verse, the marvelous design and order in the visible world, 
point to an intelligent directing Being, who is a personal 
God.” Everyone would admit that the construction of St. 
Peter’s, the Taj Mahal, a radio set or a wrist watch denotes 
intelligence in the maker, yet by some strange perversion of 
modern thought, some theologians cannot see that this com- 
plicated universe must of necessity be the work of an intelli- 
gent artificer. 

The knowledge of the existence and nature of God that we 
obtain by our use of reason is not obscure, for we can easily 
distinguish between our knowledge of God and of any other 
object. I cannot give a definition of an elephant which would 
satisfy a zoologist, but I have no fear that I might mistake 
one of these creatures for a grasshopper. We admit that the 
ordinary man’s concept of God is not as clear and definite as 
his knowledge of his grocer, but he will never mistake one for 
the other. God of course has given us Scripture and religious 
teaching that we may know Him easily, clearly and without 
any mixture of error. We need not discuss the analogy of 
Being. It is a dry subject, though an important one. Brun- 
ner’s views on this subject are the conclusion of some false 
premises. Therefore it is simpler to discuss the premises. 

2. Original Sin and the Nature of Man since the Fall. By 





15On this point consult Commentaries on Romans or my Alpha et Omega (Wor- 
cester, Mass., 1935), pp. 3-7. 

16By a personal God we mean (as does Brunner) an intelligent, purposeful God. 
Reason tells us that there is such a God, while revelation tells us that there are three 
persons in God. This of course does not contradict the findings of reason. The 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost are God and possess intelligence. 
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his disobedience, Adam lost for himself and his descendants 
sanctifying grace and become a prey to concupiscence, which 
is a tendency in the sensitive appetite to seek its gratification 
irrespective of the dictates of reason. Original Sin is re- 
moved completely by Baptism.” Yet experience shows that 
concupiscence remains. Therefore concupiscence is not sin. 
Lutherans, Calvinists and Barthians maintain their identity. 
We are born with all that is essential to human life and 
development. Whether a man is baptized or not, he is not 
always sinning, for sin is always a result of man’s deliberate 
choice. Our intellect is capable of knowing God," though 
God reveals Himself to us in the prophets, in the Scriptures 
in the person of Christ and in the Catholic Church for our 
better security and enlightenment, and also because He has 
freely decided that our salvation should be based on super- 
natural revelation. No truth is brought out more forcefully 
in the Scripture than the freedom of the will. God punishes 
or rewards each individual because of his or her acts during 
this life (Matt. xxv, 31-46). Why did Christ command the 
Apostles to preach the Gospel if men are not free to accept it? 
The young man in the Gospel was told: “If you wish to be 
perfect, sell what thou hast and give to the poor.” Must we 
say that this man was unique in the possession of free will? 
When Christ said to the Apostles ““Come, follow Me” did 
they have no choice in the matter? Finally we might ask, 
why did Professor Brunner write a book, if it is only an “illu- 
sion that we are self-determined and free”r If there is no 
freedom of will, he cannot expect to enroll disciples; if any- 


“There is no sentence of condemnation for those who are in Christ Jesus” 
(Romans viii, 1, my own translation). But there is such a sentence for all at birth. 
Therefore Original Sin has been completely removed. Moreover St. Paul after enumer- 
ating the foul vices that had disgraced the pagaus before Baptism. says: “These things 
you were, but you were washed, but you were sanctified, but you were justified” 
(1 Cor. vi, 11). 

18Brunner’s distrust of the intellect is subject to keen analysis by M. Channing- 
Pearce in the Modern Churchman, 24 (1935), pp. 604-610. The author shrewdly asks 
how we can know that revelation is from God if the intellect is weak? This defense 
of an intellectual basis for religious conviction in a modernistic magazine is a very 


hopeful sign. 
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one through blind necessity follows him, that follower can 
expect no reward. 

Of course we are born in a much lower state than Adam 
enjoyed, but this is not due to the fact that we have lost free- 
dom of will or the ability to know God, but to the fact that 
we have not sanctifying grace. Without that we cannot save 
our souls. 

3. Proof of the Divinity of Christ. Our modern versions 
of the New Testament agree substantially with the oldest 
manuscripts and codices. These books can pass the most 
rigid critical tests.” Using these documents as_ historical 
sources, we can prove as conclusively that Christ existed as 
that George Washington was once President of the United 
States. We can demonstrate that Jesus claimed to be God and 
that He rose from the dead in substantiation of this extraordi- 
nary claim. There is not the shadow of a doubt as to the fact 
of the Resurrection. The early Apostles had to be convinced 
of this event by objective evidence; Our Lord allowed them 
to feel His flesh and His bones in order to remove their 
doubts. He appeared to them on several occasions, and He 
once ate in their presence to prove that He was no Spirit. 
They were not by nature credulous; their hopes had been 
dashed when their leader breathed His last on Calvary. It 
was not easy to convince them that He was again in their 
midst. But they were convinced, and the fact of the Resur- 
rection became a central point in their teaching. It is asserted 
in Peter’s first sermon to the Jews on the day of Pentecost 
(Acts ii, 24). If we are not sure of the Resurrection there is 
no reason why we should be Christians. As St. Paul says with 
incisive clearness, if Christ be not risen, “we are the most 
miserable of men” (1 Cor. xv, 19). 

4. The Virgin Birth. The author is really speaking of the 
virginal conception of Jesus by Mary, not of His birth. Now 
this story is found in all the earliest manuscripts of Matthew 
and Luke, and hence cannot be questioned. Luke says that he 


19This is true of St. John’s Gospel as well as of the Synoptics. See L. Vernard’s 
article on “Origine et Charactére du Quatriéme Evangile” in Dict. de Théol. Cath., 


8, 1, 539-559. 
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has received his Gospel from eye witnesses. Therefore this 
story might have come from Mary. Brunner cannot prove 
that it did not. The narrative is not found in Paul and John, 
it is true, but they did not discuss the conception of Christ. 
Therefore they did not describe the miraculous manner of the 
conception. Do Paul and John deny the story? They do 
not. Do they say anything incompatible with it? By no 
means. Moreover, Isaias, prophecying the birth of the Mes- 
siah, announces that He will be born of a virgin. “Therefore 
God Himself will give you a sign. Behold the virgin, preg- 
nant and giving birth to a child and she will call his name 
Emmanuel. (Is. vii, 14, translation from the Hebrew.) But 
says the Professor, the story of the virginal conception arose 
“rather late.” Here he shows himself in his true light. 
Scratch a Barthian and find a Modernist. If one removes a 
story from the Gospel, of course no one can find the same story 
until after the Gospel. Outside of the inspired writings, the 
Christian literature of the first century and a half are rather 
fragmentary. 

But in the providence of God, we have ample proof that the 
virginal conception was a part of the doctrine of the early 
Church. The earliest references we have outside of the Scrip- 
tures which concern Mary’s virginity are found in St. Igna- 
tius’ letter to the Ephesians and his letter to the Church at 
Symrna.” These letters were among the seven which the 
Saint wrote while traveling from Antioch to Rome on his way 
to martyrdom. This event took place about 115. Citations 
are quite frequent by the middle of the second century. Aris- 
tides in his Apologia written about 140 A. D. says that Christ 
was “born of a virgin, without seed and without corruption.”™ 
St. Irenaeus in his celebrated Adversus Haereses, composed 
some time beetween 140 and 202, mentions the virginal con- 
ception at least twice.” Now Irenaeus was a disciple of Poly- 
carp, who was a disciple of John the Apostle. Hence Brun- 
ner’s argument drawn from the silence of John is a bit weak. 


20Migne P G 5, 659 and 707. 
1Migne P G 96, 1121. 
22Migne P G 7, 938 (an implicit citation of Isaias vii) and 7, 959. 
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But it is Justin Martyr who gives the coup de grace to the 
later insertion theory. His famous work is the Dialogue with 
Trypho the Jew, written soon after 150 A. D. Naturally 
against this adversary, Justin frequently quotes from the Old 
Testament. Now one of his arguments for the truth of Chris- 
tianity is that it fulfils in the person of Mary the prophecy of 
the conception by a virgin as found in Isaias.“ This argu- 
ment would have no force if there were no such passage in the 
Old Testament. Therefore Brunner’s contention is true only 
if some Christians inserted an apocryphal story of the birth of 
Jesus in Luke and Matthew and if they also inserted Isaias 
vii, 1-15 before 150, and no Jew noticed the interpolation. 

















SYSTEM CANNOT ENDURE 





The readers now have a fairly comprehensive picture of 
the new theology. We might, were there space, comment on 
some of Professor Brunner’s astounding statements. He says, 
for instance, that Christ does not seek sinners that they may be 
converted, but “because He wants to belong to them” (p. 
494). He also affirms that early Protestants “longed that man 
should not merely be told to do good, but that he should really 
do it” (p. 613). Why then did they not preach “if thou wilt 
be perfect, go and sell what thou hast and give to the poor”? -- 
Why did they not preach voluntary virginity, which St. Paul 
commended? Why did they not teach a strict doctrine on 
divorce, as Christ had done? 

This system cannot endure. It is based neither on reason 
nor Scripture. 

It is merely a “shot” in the arm which will at best delay 
the inevitable end of a moribund Protestantism.” 















23Migne P G 6, 363; 380; 627; 710. 

24It is only fair to state that many orthodox Protestants do not welcome Brunner 
as their champion. Thus Archer E. Anderson in Bibliotheca Sacra, 92 (1935), pp. 
354-363, makes the following charges against the work: (i) it has no clear knowledge 
of what constitutes Scripture; (ii) the statement that man cannot know God without 
special revelation is against Romans i; (iii) the author does not hold a real resur- 
rection; nor (iv) the Virgin Birth, We were pleased but not surprised to read this 
criticism in this scholarly Calvinist journal. 










Physical Research and 
Metaphysical Reality 


HILARY LAWTON, S.J., B.Sc. 


‘““As we conquer peak after peak we see in front of us 

regions full of interest and beauty, but we do not see 
our goal, we do not see the horizon; in the distance tower still 
higher peaks which will yield to those who ascend them still 
wider prospects.” These words afford an admirable intro- 
duction to our present subject, for it will be our aim to see 
the accuracy with which they describe the endeavors of natural 
science, particularly in the sphere of experimental physics, 
since the time when that subject became worthy of the name 
of science. We shall try to penetrate to the principles behind 
modern physics, and discern the type of the two dominating 
notes which have evoked for it universal prestige. The first. 
note is that of zeal for discovery; and the second follows 
closely on the first and can be said to be the unrealized im- 
possibility of arriving at a final steady state of practical 
knowledge of the physical world. As the years go by, and 
the outlook of science apparently grows brighter, the con- 
sciousness of our ultimate failure to understand nature also 
grows more pronounced. If we search what we imagine to be 
the furthermost parts of the heavens, we discover stars 
receding so rapidly, and thereby opening up so much new 
ground for exploration, that no one would dare hope to arrive 
at perfect knowledge of the countless phenomena in that ever- 
extending region. If, on the other hand, we probe into atomic 
depths, we come upon new mysteries without seemingly any 
end. In no direction can we see our goal. The scope of 
experimental activity is unlimited. 


T HE well-known physicist, Sir J. J. Thomson, writes: 
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SCIENTISTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


Lord Bacon is universally hailed by modern scientists as the 
originator of the continued term of progress experimentalism 
has achieved since the sixteenth century. He it was who first 
introduced practical logical methods into the study of nature, 
and though he exaggerated their importance, for that we must 
be always grateful because it alone was chiefly responsible for 
the acceptation of those methods by an age languishing in the 
despair of practical failure. Not that he was the first who 
evolved and applied inductive reasoning; in fact he finished 
a very poor second to St. Albert the Great in that particular 
course. But St. Albert was the solitary outstanding specula- 
tive scientist that the Middle Ages could boast, and his glory 
was unfortunately screened by the early scholastics in their 
enthusiasm for his more philosophically-minded pupil, St. 
Thomas. The intellectual philosophers paid scanty attention 
to what they considered the uncertain data of experimentalism, 
and, in concentrating on abstract deduction, neglected the 
physical sciences. Everything was prepared for a revolution 
against these excessive theorists when Bacon composed his 
Organum, and trumpeted abroad a call to the laboratory 
bench. Unsuccessful philosophers and the curious amongst 
the learned classes, especially in the northern countries, imme- 
diately answered his call, and before long the sciences gained 
a more secure footing in the universities. Hitherto, they had, 
as a rule, held the place of subsidiary subjects in the curricu- 
lum: now they came to be ranked in the foremost place, and 
the decline of true philosophy began. Scholasticism had 
fallen into disrepute at the Reformation, and the Baconian 
philosophy of nature was brought in to replace it. Thus 
Bacon was fortunate in living when he did, not only for the 
sake of his reputation, but also for the sake of the scientific 
enthusiasm he helped to stimulate. 

The great men of science who came with the seventeenth 
century had therefore advantages the like of which none of 
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their predecessors had enjoyed. The universities were enthu- 
siastic in their efforts to encourage them. Philosophers 
helped them with theories based immediately on physical and 
mathematical findings of the time. Mythical principles of 
natural science were practically all cleared away, and com- 
mon-sense data substituted in their stead. The unfruitful quest 
for the philosopher’s stone no longer absorbed the main in- 
terests of all true scientists. In a word, people no longer 
looked at sensible phenomena from a distance through glasses 
colored by the speculations of the ancients, but they examined 
things as they appeared to them, and in the state that God had 
obviously intended the world to be admired by human beings 
with the powers of sensation. 


REACTION SETS IN 


The reaction to the old regime arose most noticeably in 
England. Many reasons could be adduced for this; but 


unquestionably the weightiest lay in the withdrawal of 
Catholic philosophy from the University of Cambridge. 
Already at this time, Cambridge was making its reputation 
in mathematics and the mathematical sciences. It had never 
been as great a gathering-place of the learned branches of 
Religious Orders as had Oxford, and it had naturally drifted 
to a state in which the doctrines taught were not so impreg- 
nated with ecclesiastical traditions. It only needed the 
secession of England from the Church for materialistic 
philosophy to get a firm hold, and for the remnants of the 
spiritual to vanish. Then there sprang up a violent enthusiasm 
for practical knowledge together with an utter disrespect for 
the principles on which all such knowledge is founded. 
Physics stood for both philosophy and science. It was dis- 
cussed by the philosophic schools in their efforts to evolve 
theories to unify the experimental data. It was accepted by 
the scientists as the most accurate subject of research, and the 
one that left itself most open to the application of mathe- 
matical deductions, the solitary deductions which retained any 
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validity after the scientific value of metaphysics had been 
overlooked. 

The tenacity with which Cambridge has adhered to the 
traditions thus formed is one of the things that surprises one | 
most, from a philosophical point of view, in modern intel- 
lectual life. For here we have an example of the keenest 
minds engaged, without apparently their being aware of it, ) 
in a completely fruitless task, the task of constructing a satis- 
factory cosmology from the mere synthesis of isolated observa- 
tions. In such an endeavor there is no distinction made be- 
tween natural philosophy and theoretical natural science. As 
a result, the theories finally developed cannot claim univer- 
sality. They do not lead to any fundamental knowledge of 
the universe because they can only generalize by putting 
things in a purely hypothetical frame. In the words of P. 
Maréchal: “The savant substitutes for the undivided unity 
of the object the frail and purely external system of phenomena 
and their perceived connexions. He replaces an intimate but 
polymorphous unity by an external but coordinated multi- 
plicity. All the ‘objects’ of empiricism are the products of 
synthesis by coordination.” 




















PRESENT-DAY REACTION 


Now, however, a change is slowly coming about, because 
people are realizing that whereas science has flourished, 
philosophy has decayed owing to the sole use of induction as 
a method of reaching truth. The presumption that the same 
means could be used in both science and philosophy has been 
laid open to the gravest doubt on merely experimental 
motives. Philosophy, since it purports to give a fundamental 
explanation of nature, should be essentially stable and rich in 
lasting certainties. Science, on the other hand, must change 
because it is built directly on a changing basis, the continu- 
ously flowing events of a material world. As Sir James Jeans 
says: 





















\Studies in the Psychology of the Mystics, p. 21. 
2The New Background of Science, p. 51. 
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The general aim of science is to progress towards and ultimately achieve 
such [comprehensive] theories. We can never say that any theory is final 
or corresponds to absolute truth, because at any moment new facts may be 
discovered, and compel us to abandon it. Although this seems unlikely, facts 

‘as yet undiscovered may in time compel us to abandon the theory of rela- 

tivity. But even if this occurs, the time spent in constructing it will not have 

been wasted; it will have provided us with a stepping-stone to a still wider 
theory, which will fit still more of the phenomena of nature. The layman 
sees Science, as it seems to him, ever changing her mind, hesitating, turning 
back on her tracks, and repudiating her earlier opinions. The scientist sees 
her ever progressing through a succession of theories, each of which covers 

more phenomena than the predecessor it displaced, towards the goal of a 

single theory which shall embrace all the phenomena of nature. If such a 

theory is ever attained it will give us a hypothetical scheme of the external 

world which will be capable of reproducing all the phenomena of the external 
world and no others. 


We know from scholastic philosophic principles that Sir 
James’ ideal cannot possibly be realized by any natural sci- 
ence; but that does not in any way take from the fact that 
progress in science is due to a constant striving after that ideal, 
a striving that has assumed in course of time a tendency to 
ground all sciences for their fundamental explanation on some 
form of atomism; but the concept of atomism has developed 
side by side with the expansion of physical research. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ATOMISM 


Though the central idea in all schemes of atomic theory 
rests on the assumption that matter is discontinuous, still the 
modern concept of atomicity is very different from the crude 
system of Democritus or Lucretius and their immediate fol- 
lowers. Those philosophers held that the only possibility of 
having quantified bodies in existence proceeded from the dis- 
crete nature of matter. Quantity, they saw, could not arise 
from inextended things; neither could matter be composed of 
infinitely small particles, because no number of such particles 
when joined together would form a body of definite size and 
shape. Therefore they concluded that matter was composed 
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of small indivisible particles of finite extent which they called 
atoms. This atomic hypothesis is defective on two scores. It 
fails to explain the specific differences in nature, and ignores 
the very real problem of the continuum. In its original guise 
as a deduced hypothesis, atomism has wisely come to be dis- 
carded by modern philosophers. But in scientific philosophy, 
especially since the Cartesian influence, it is more firmly 
rooted than ever, not so much as an explicitly-stated system 
in itself, but as a principle underlying other systems. 

The seventeenth century marks the beginning of its popu- 
larity in modern times when Descartes put forward his con- 
viction that the world was constructed of extension and motion. 
Against the old system which believed in the truth of the 
senses, he raised another where self-evident thought was the 
ground of certainty. Instead of taking multiplicity as his 
datum and arguing to unity, he assumed unity and tried to 
find his way to multiplicity. In this he did not succeed, but 
Leibnitz and Newton took up the work and mathematical 
physics began its voyage of discovery. Leibnitz strove to erect 
a philosophy by a method similar to the exact mathematical 
method. His application of necessary mental deductions to 
real things and phenomena consisted in making in the abstract 
result the necessary corrections, and in approaching nature 
by an infinite number of approximations. The outcome of 
this quasi differential and integral process was a very har- 
monious though fantastic system in which atomicity figured 
prominently as the only possible way of enabling reality to 
be reached by the mind. Newton also believed firmly in the 
corpuscular theory of matter and radiation. Very probably 
his conviction of the truth of his theory came from his mathe- 
matical researches, but as he had good reasons for keeping 
these as secret as he could, he never ventured on any thor- 
oughly exhaustive defense of his fundamental principles. He 
suggested that the only way for coming to a knowledge of the 
nature of anything lay in the discovery of its ultimate physical 
elements and the additive results of their properties. It is 
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to Newton’s credit, however, that he never pretended to ad- 
mire Materialism, and did not hesitate to admit the flaw in 
induction as a unique philosophical method, “The difficulty 
in all philosophy,” he writes, “lies in this, that we investigate 
the forces of nature in moving phenomena, and thence arrive 
at the knowledge of other phenomena from those forces.”” 
In the time of Newton, only that science which dealt with 
the discovery of new sensible phenomena was considered to 
be worth a philosopher’s while, a fact that is most pronounced 
in the writings of his contemporaries, and especially those of 
his own country. 


PHYSICAL ATOMISM 


But with the introduction of scientific philosophy, philo- 
sophical atomism was replaced by physical atomism. Hence- 
forth the criteria of a theory lay in the number of experi- 
mental data from which it was known. As a result, atomism 
was more speculation than rigidly established hypothesis; 
but in time it came to receive its verification from the work 
of Dalton. Here again was a man imbued with the mathe- 
matical spirit, and convinced of the harmonious unity which 
Leibnitz had stressed as underlying nature. However he was 
not content with mere theorizing. He started work on the 
chemistry of the atmosphere, and made an exhaustive study 
of the new substances which had just been discovered by 
Lavoisier, viz., oxygen and many of its compounds. Then he 
tried to group his knowledge of these as well as of the older 
metals, gold, silver, copper, etc., into one all-embracing sys- 
tem, and the chemical atomic theory emerged. This was 
afterwards perfected by Berzelius and Avogadro, who gave 
to it the form it has retained to the present day. By its instru- 
mentality alone has organic chemistry achieved well-merited 
fame. The most complex compounds, originally thought to 
be the peculiar effects of living organisms, have been prepared 


3Naturalis Philosophiae Principia Mathematica (1687). 
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synthetically in the laboratory, working always on the assump- 
tion that the atomic theory is true. What more striking con- 
firmation could be expected of any theory than that? 


EVIDENCE FROM ATOMS 


However, on turning to direct experiment on the atoms 
themselves, one’s confidence in the theory is slightly shaken. 
Strange enough, Cambridge, which sponsored atomism since 
Newton’s time, has now been one of the first to welcome the 
new views which place not alone atomism, but all other phy- 
sical theories in a state of grave doubt, and moreover demon- 
Strate the utter insufficiency of physical or materialistic 
philosophy in accounting for the vagaries of matter. Once 
more the mathematicians have shone preeminently in this new 
branch of science. The first step to try to examine the atom 
in itself was the origin of the movement, and the man respon- 
sible for taking that step was the famous Professor Sir J. J. 
Thomson. This man, who is probably the finest experimental 
physicist the world has yet seen, began his career by taking 
out his degree in mathematical science. His brilliant intellect 
was soon perceived by his Professor, Lord Rayleigh, who 
nominated him to the chair of Experimental Physics in Cam- 
bridge when he was but 28 years old. Immediately he started 
work on the electrical structure of matter, and had the 
activities of the Cavendish Laboratory directed along various 
channels towards the same end. People from all over the 
world came to Cambridge to work under him and went back 
to their own countries fired with the ideals which Thomson 
had made his own. In this way, the atom became the object 
of general concentrated experiment, and before long the 
world-wide research bore fruit, and the old notions of atomic 
structure were changed. This did not affect chemistry very 
much because the atom was still the ultimate physical entity 
that survived through chemical reactions. But instead of 
positing it as an indivisible solid, it was now shown to be com- 
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posed almost entirely of force, or non-massive stuff, and 
minute electric charges in which were concentrated the whole 
mass of the atom. The common notion of solidity, therefore, 
could be reduced to the common notion of force ir action and 
not to the notion of mass as was usually imagined and is in 
general still imagined by the unscientific mind. ‘Thus the 
philosophical problem came to be proposed as to the exact 
nature of our concept of matter, and whether mass in motion 
gave the mere appearance of force acting, or whether force 
was the actual cause of motion in mass. But discovery did 
not stop at this stage. ‘Electrons and protons were weighed ; 
positrons and neutrons were isolated and examined; the rea- 
sons for light emission were evolved from the nature of elec- 
tron vibration; the electrical theory of matter received full 
confirmation in astronomy as universal and applicable to all 
known bodies in the heavens; the philosopher’s stone was con- 
structed artificially in the form of high-potential electric dis- 


charges. One would think that so far the achievement of 
success could not possibly be doubted. Yet a subtle difficulty 
insinuated itself and another and more serious philosophical 
problem was presented in which the law of causality, the 
foundation-stone of all science, was threatened. 


ALARMING DEDUCTIONS 


To describe the alarming deduction without using the 
technicalities of physics and mathematics is practically impos- 
sible. We shall therefore consider just the main drift of the 
argument here in order to get some idea of the importance 
of the problem. 

As experiment on the electron advanced, two curious facts 
were found out about its composition and motion. The first 
was that in nature it oscillated between a wave and a particle; 
the second that it was impossible to know with certainty at the 
same instant its position and motion. Hence the laws of 
classical mechanics could be of no avail in further deductions 
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on the subject of the electron, and a new mechanics called 
“Wave Mechanics” took the place of the old. Energy and 
mass were taken as convertible terms, radiation and matter 
being the corresponding forms of things we perceive through 
our senses. With this mechanics, too, Heisenberg’s Indeter- 
minacy Principle came to be definitely established, though it 
had already been conceived in the days of Quantum Dynamics. 
The reason for its introduction was briefly this. While an 
electron behaves as a particle, it cannot escape from the atom 
in which it exists because the forces binding it to the nucleus 
are too strong. However if the atom is excited, the electron 
can be made to change over to a kind of wavicle in motion 
and cause radiation to burst from the atom. Now this change- 
over cannot be predicted with certainty, but only with a certain 
average probability. Even in the case of the atom of radium, 
which disintegrates independently of any external compulsion, 
the emission of the radiation does not proceed by any known 
law. Most people would be inclined to the opinion that this 
apparent spontaneity of action is indeterminate only because 
we have insufficient knowledge of the whole scheme of facts 
governing the change. Therefore the probability seems 
merely subjective: A is actually the cause of D under the 
conditions Z, but we do not know that: what we do know is 
that under the conditions Z, A is determined to any of B, C, D, 
E, F, etc., and the probability of its causing D is indirectly 
proportional to the number of other likely terms of its action. 
If this were so, then the strict law of causality would still 
remain in nature, but we would not have absolutely certain 
experimental knowledge of it in various inadequately explored 
regions. In this view of things there seems to be no departure 
from old ideas. Long experience, to say nothing of the deduc- 
tions of philosophy, have taught us that we can know the 
essence of any material being only within very restricted 


limits. 
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INDETERMINACY PRINCIPLE 


But things cannot be explained away quite so simply as all 
that. If they could, many master minds of wave mechanics 
would be deprived of a really sensational discovery. They 
insist that the departure of the Indeterminacy Principle comes 
from the fact of its expressing not merely a subjective uncer- 
tainty, which everyone knew was there before, but an objec- 
tive indetermination. Thus if we take a being A which may 
cause B, C, D, E or F, then A is perfectly free to choose any 
one of those five as its effect. Moreover, no matter what we 
do to influence A, we can never take away its freedom com- 
pletely, though of course we can restrict it very considerably 
if we use the proper means.’ Professor Soddy says:° 


The idea of Laplace, that if perfect knowledge existed of the state of the 
universe and of every atom in it at one instant, a perfect mathematician could 
predict its state and that of every atom in it at any future time, even when 
the disturbing element of life and free-will is excluded, does not accurately 
represent the behaviour of radio-active atoms. Indeterminacy seems to be 
essentially part of the nature of atoms, and for this and similar reasons 
physicists are tending to regard all the definite laws of Nature in the same 
way as the law of radio-active change, as the result of random events, in 
which each event individually is a law to itself, but for which over a 
sufficiently great number of events there is a definite average result. 


Now a simple-minded inquirer will immediately put the 
question: “How is such actual indetermination experiment- 
ally verified? Must not our knowledge, insofar as it is the 
operation of a material being, be circumscribed by probability 
limits also?” A question like that, he is promptly told, arises 
from an ignorance of the principles of theoretical physics. 
The system of wave mechanics originated in the mind, from 
objective concepts true enough, but also from relations not 
deduced from facts. Its principles were hypothetical in many 
cases, and therefore the deductions from those principles 
equally hypothetical. But notwithstanding their original 






4Cf. Karl Herzfeld, “The Quantum Theory,’ THouGHT, Vol. X, No. 4, pp. 584-5. 
5Soddy, The Interpretation of the Atom, p. 285. 
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arbitrary nature, they lead logically to statements which are 
found to be accurate expressions of what experiments on 
reality reveal. Although these hypotheses are absurd when 
judged by common experience, their necessary deductions are 
found to give the only accurate description of experience 
which scientists have so far had. The principles in question, 
say some theorists, involve the concepts of a wave traveling 
in a sea of nothingness, and of the ultimate freedom of action 
or uncaused nature of all material things. But if reality can 
be explained on these conditions and no other, the principles 
are physically and mathematically justified. All trust in 
immediate experience is proved irrational. In its place we 
are given a mental picture of reality which is only partially 
in harmony with reality. In that picture we see bodies exist- 
ing in a fourth dimension of the imagination; we interchange 
waves in vacuo with minute masses of matter; we see bodies 
that can be something real and yet nothing at all because 


fundamentally indetermined; in short we have a physical 
theory of the universe which accounts for reality in terms very 
far from real, and we have the assurance of the greatest minds 
that this is the most profound and truthful theory that science 
has yet proposed. In case we might be worried about the 
tenuity of the connection between mind and matter as a result 
of the theory, Professor Planck writes :° 


The simple fact that up to a certain degree we are able to subject future 
natural events to our thoughts and to guide them at our will would remain 
a complete riddle if it did not at least point to the existence of a certain 
harmony between the outer world and the human mind. ‘The question to 
what depths one imagines this harmony to be extended is only of secondary 


importance. 


How CERTAIN? 


It is not our intention now to examine the authenticity of 
the reasoning used by these adherents of wave mechanics. 
However, it is desirable to ascertain the degree of certainty 


®Article, “Causality in Nature” in Science To-Day, p. 365. 
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claimed for the main principles of the science. Let us first 
quote Einstein. He says:’ 

Indeterminism is quite an illogical concept. . . . If I say that the average 
life-span of a radio-active atom is such and such, that is a statement which 
expresses a certain order. But this idea does not of itself involve causation. 
We call it the law of averages; but not every such law need have a causal 
significance. At the same time, if I say that the average life-span of such 
an atom is indetermined in the sense of being uncaused, then | am talking 


nonsense, 


Here, at least, is one physicist who still clings to a common- 
sense view of things. In this he is borne out by Planck, though 
the latter is not at all so convinced by cold reason as Einstein 
appears to be. Planck says that of a surety, causality as a 
foundation of modern physics is non-existent. However, he 
himself makes an act of faith in it, and confidently hopes he 
will have the pleasure of seeing physics before long restore it 
to a higher place of honor than it ever had before. 

One could scarcely credit that such statements as these could 
be made by any deep-thinking individual. To claim for any 
science the right to reject or accept at random the principles 
on which its existence depends is completely ridiculous. ‘Fo 
expect physics to decide whether things are caused or not, is 
equivalent to putting physics in the position of metaphysics, 
and basing all rational discovery on it, so that it is no longer 
the science of the material world alone, but also of the 
spiritual. Some scientists might like to admit that, thereby 
breaking down any essential difference between the material 
and spiritual. Against that position it is futile to argue on 
physical grounds. If we admit experience at all we are com- 
pelled to trust our senses not only when they are being em- 
ployed in observing the secondary effects of electrons, but 
also when they observe the ordinary phenomena of life. A 
pointer-needle, e.g., may be used for telling us of the presence 
of electrons. Why trust the causality between the electron 


TQuoted in New Background of Science, Jeans, p. 229. 
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and pointer- needle, between the pointer-needle and our visual 
interpretation of it, if we distrust the causality of the electron 
itself and therefore of all material beings? 


Is SKEPTICISM IN ORDER? 


Looking at the question from a different standpoint, we can 
ask their protagonists whether the startling hypotheses of 
waves in nothingness and indetermined beings have been 
justified. The only answer they can give is that they seem to 
have been justified, but not fully. They are useful as work- 
ing principles for the moment. They help mathematicians’ 
calculations. But that they have thus any valid interpretation 
by no means follows. In fact, reasoning purely as a physicist, 
one must confess that such an interpretation is highly improb- 
able. The square root of minus one, which is a necessary part 
of the four-dimensional world picture, cannot be imagined to 
be a real dimensional constituent of the universe under any 
circumstances whatever. Briefly we can say that these 
hypotheses, though they lead to accurate descriptions of 
reality, cannot in themselves describe reality. They are noth- 
ing but imaginary propositions. 

From these scanty considerations of recent discoveries, one 
may be tempted to adopt a skeptical attitude towards the main 
trend of the science of today. However, there is no gainsay- 
ing the facts which are evident and admitted as certain by 
scientists as a whole. As to the significance of these facts in 
the light of ordinary sense experience, there is at present a 
great variety of opinions. Professor Soddy says :* 

The fundamental reconstruction of our outlook, upon the world of matter, 
energy, space and time which is now being attempted mainly as a consequence 
of the successes of the theory of relativity, seems to neglect the ordinary 
phenomena of nature in favor of the exceptional. It has not yet succeeded 


in giving us any consistent or complete mental picture in place of the older 
and more mechanical views. . . . The objective is rather the interpretation of 


8In the Interpretation of the Atom. 
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the ordinary properties of matter which the new views singularly fail to 
account for. 


But a man of the type of Sir James Jean would not agree 
with that statement of the case. He answers the charge of 
excessive abstractedness and apparent failure in physics in the 
following paragraph:° 

Even though a certain measure of indeterminism may appear necessary to 
explain certain small-scale phenomena, the principle of the uniformity of 
nature still prevails so long as nature is only studied in appreciable amounts. 
Even the tiniest bit of matter we can perceive through our senses contains 
billions of atoms, and if each of these is free to go to the right or left as it 
pleases, the laws of probability secure that so far as our senses can tell, half 
will go each way. For this reason, our everyday experience will never show 
us any violation of the so-called law of the uniformity, and the man whose 
thoughts are guided only by intuition or instinct, or who holds to the 
common-sense view of nature, is certain to be a determinist. 


Considering the matter directly, apart from the interpreta- 
tions of scientists, we cannot but seriously doubt the truthful- 
ness of the evidence advanced in order to substantiate the 
principles of the Indeterminist School on mathematical 
grounds. Objective probability on which all their deductions 
are based, can have no meaning in mathematics. When we 
group the adjective objective with any noun, we mean that 
our concept designated by that noun has a definite counterpart 
or singular representative independent of the mind. There 
may be only one representative of the class or there may be 
several, but whether one or many, all are necessarily singular 
and definite by the very principle of identity of which no sane 
mind can doubt; for one thing is always one thing and cannot 
possibly be two things while remaining one. Probability by 
its concept signifies indefiniteness, a potentiality of one out of 
many things being the definite thing. Mentally it is impossible 
to determine what that one thiiig can be, otherwise the essen- 
tial of probability would be lacking. Hence if we predicate 
“objective” of probability, and throw the impossibility of 


%In the New Background of Science. 
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determination into the order of non-mental reality, we are 
committing a sin against the dictates of necessary reason, dic- 
tates which affirm in the ultimate principle of reason itself, 
the principle of identity, the absolute certainty of determina- 
tion. If this be doubted or denied, the worth of mathematics 
objectively as an applied science, or subjectively as a system 
of right logical reasoning, is utterly destroyed. Even the 
fundamental utilitarian principle which is the criterion in such 
philosophies as those of Hobbes and many of the Nominalists, 
is here of no avail in its affirmation of the materiality of 
reason, for the very concept of perception, material or im- 
material, is invalidated. 


SUBJECTIVE IGNORANCE 


Having therefore to reject the term objective probability, 
we can only accept as true that interpretation of the Indeter- 
minacy Law which allows objective determination with sub- 
jective indetermination, or, speaking more accurately, sub- 
jective ignorance of the real events taking place within the 
bounds of the Indeterminacy Law. This ignorance may be 
of two kinds, physically vincible or physically invincible 
ignorance in proportion as the particular events are of such 
a nature that they can be accurately perceived by a sensitive 
being at any time, or that they cannot. To my mind, from the 
mathematical statement of the case, it seems that the Law of 
Indeterminacy would postulate a physically invincible ignor- 
ance of some small-scale phenomena of the material universe. 
However that does not corroborate the truth of Jeans’ deduc- 
tion that therefore we can know large-scale phenomena only 
with a high degree of probability as well. Here we are up 
against the old problem of trying to build up continua from 
their parts, when the real unity of the whole is given all the 
while. For we do not come to a knowledge of the immediate 
objects of sense by first of all knowing the ultimates, but 
rather the very reverse process is really what takes place. We 
are completely certain of some facts which immediately come 
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to our notice. We are equally certain of other facts which 
reason tells us necessarily follow upon these. On the contrary 
we are not certain of the existence of things of which we have 
insufficient evidence and of which logical deduction reveals 
nothing. But such uncertainty cannot have any effect on one’s 
first immediate certainties. Take, for example, the knowledge 
one may have of the position of some special object in a place. 
It may be completely impossible to determine the exact posi- 
tion of the electrons in that object at a particular time. But 
the very perception of that fact makes it imperative for one 
to admit that one does know the probable or inexact position 
of the object, so that one is at least sure of its existence and 
of its being within certain limits of place. If that were not 
30, the uncertainty of placing electrons in it would be itself 
meaningless, since nothing can be probable in any order unless 
by reference to a necessary standard in that order. Hence it 
would be nothing but fortuitous were we to arrive at facts 
which are immediately evident from speculations involving a 
high degree of probability. It must be cheerfully conceded 
that the number of true certainties, derived, without reasoning, 
from material evidence, is very small. But some few un- 
doubtedly are given, and they have proved sufficient for many 
realistic thinkers, notably Aristotle and his school, to erect 
quite satisfactory systems of philosophy. 


SHOULD Not TRANSCEND BOUNDS 


In this, then, it is impossible to agree with Jeans or any 
indeterminist when they push their conclusions from a region 
of involved and doubtful speculation to one which has nothing 
to do with speculation. Certainly it is a peculiarly difficult 
matter to determine where probability stops and certainty 
begins. Such an obvious thing as the classifying of individuals 
into species very often involves a comprehensive scientific 
knowledge that most men do not possess. Yet an immense 
amount of practical life depends on the validity of such classi- 
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fication, and accordingly new findings in science could seri- 
ously interfere with the present-day working methods of the 
world. It is not inconceivable that a crystal which we think 
to be sugar turns out to be a high explosive. But it is incon- 
ceivable that neither sugar nor explosives exist, or that they 
have only a probable existence, or that they are only the same 
modes of an identical being. Every healthy human mind 
judges of the existence of beings which are perceived directly 
by it, and also of an analogy amongst those beings at least 
insofar as they exist and are material. ‘Therefore one is 
simultaneously necessitated to conceive of the real sharing of 
perfections, the laws of causality, the principle of sufficient 
reason. Clearly, no findings of mathematics or science can 
damage the adherence of the mind to these necessary truths. 
But undoubtedly the wisp of knowledge we do possess of the 
physical nature of the millions of happenings in this world of 
sense is most flimsy, and one cannot blame scientists for stress- 
ing that fact against the exaggerated claims made by many 


very unscientific philosophers. Plato says:" 


Mathematicians only dream about being, but never can they behold the 
walking reality so long as they leave the hypotheses which they use unex- 
amined, and are unable to give an account of them. For when a man knows 
not his own first principle, and when the conclusion and intermediate steps 
are constructed out of he knows not what, how can he imagine that such a 
conventional statement will ever become a science? 


The evil of modern mathematical scientists is that they are 
ignorant not only of the nature of their principles, but even 
of the existence of such principles. They are treating of the 
shadows of reality, not of reality itself, and now they doubt 
the reality even of the shadows. Meanwhile, a true physical 
study of nature has scarcely yet begun. But the mountain- 
peaks of experimental knowledge are tantalizing in their un- 
ending number and tempting in their height. 


Republic, Bk. VII. 





A Winter’s Journey of 
Mary Stuart 


HELEN PARRY EDEN 


“Manche Thran’ aus meinen Augen 
Ist gefallen in den Schnee” 


EHIND Mary Stuart’s winter journey of 1569 lay 
B twenty-seven years of tragic personal history; and the 

ten days during which—broken in health but un- 
daunted in spirit—she was forcibly escorted from Bolton to 
Tutbury stand out as so marked a mile-stone on her road to 
the scaffold that they are worth a detour of the mind to visit. 
On January 29, of the twelfth year of Elizabeth, the Scots 
Queen was compelled to leave Bolton Castle, where she had 
encountered too many well-wishers, for Tutbury where it 
was hoped she would find none. She had now been eight 
months in England, “played” by Elizabeth as a mouse is 
played by a cat; and though the patting and pouncing were 
still comparatively unlethal, the illusion of liberty was fast 
dying under them. 


MARY’S QUANDARY 


When Mary lost her last battle in the May of the previous 
year, she fled from Scotland in such straits that her own ac- 
count to her uncle the Cardinal of Lorraine reads like an 
echo of St. Paul’s plaint to the Corinthians :' 


For I have suffered injuries, calumnies, prison, hunger, cold, heat, flight 
(whither I know not) four score and twelve miles across country without 


“Car jay souffert injures, calomnies, prison, faim, froid, chaud, fuite sans savoir 
ot, quatre XX et douze miles a travers champs sans m’arester ou descendre, et puis 
couscher sur la dure et boire du laict aigre et manger de la farine d’aveine sans pain, 
et suis vene trois nuitz comme les chahuans, sans femme, en ce pays, oil, pour récom- 
pense, je ne suis gueres mieulx que prisonniére.” Labanoft, Lettres, Instructions et 


Mémoires de Marie Stuart, Il, p. 115. 
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stopping to dismount. I have lain on the ground and drunk sour milk and 
eaten oatmeal for lack of bread; and I am come [passing] three nights with 
the owls, no woman by me, to this country where for recompence I am 
scarcely better than a prisoner. .- 


Her little escort, Lord Herries at its head, broke down the 
old wooden bridge over the Dee and, avoiding the strong- 
holds of her enemies, she drew rein, two days after Langside, 
at Terregles near Dumfries. Here she proclaimed her pur- 
pose of throwing herself on Elizabeth’s protection, and Her- 
ries—having exhausted himself in persuasions that she would 
either trust to her own Catholic subjects or sail straight for 
France—wrote to Sir Richard Lowther, Deputy-Governor of 
Carlisle, for leave for his sovereign to cross the border and 
assurances of her safety if she did so. Mary, however, did 
not wait for Lowther’s polite but evasive answer, but rode 
back to Dundrennan Abbey to broach the plan to others of 
her adherents. From Dundrennan she sent a courier to Eliza- 
beth, pathetically stressing her dependence on her cousin, 
“for after God I have no other hope but in you,” and remind- 
ing her of her often-promised assistance. Before leaving, she 
held a council at Dundrennan, repeated her intention of seek- 
ing Elizabeth, her pitiful refusal to remain in any part of her 
realm (not knowing whom to trust) or to appear a suppliant 
in France where she had worn the crown-matrimonial. Her 
faithful peers, seeing remonstrance vain, made her sign an 
instrument acquitting them of compliance; and when, next 
morning, she embarked at the Burn-Foot creek with sixteen 
followers, the Archbishop of St. Andrews waded waist-deep 
into the water and grasping the fishing boat with both hands 
besought her not to trust the Queen of England. Once out at 
sea, Mary’s mind misgave her and she would have put about 
for France; but wind and tide were against her and she 
was driven into an English harbor, Workington, on Sunday, 
May 16. 


*Labanoff, op. cit., II, p. 71. 
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From Workington she might have departed free as she 
came. But a guard-of-honor promptly arrived—the real and 
eloquent result of Herries’ letter to Lowther—ostensibly to 
escort her befittingly but charged by the Council of the North 
to prevent her escape. At Cockermouth fifty men-at-arms 
swelled the guard-of-honor; and at Carlisle Mary was se- 
curely lodged in the Castle despite the protests of her fol- 
lowers. Lowther, after waiting on her at supper, was able 
to assure Mr. Secretary Cecil—her most inveterate enemy 
at the English court—that all had gone according to plan.° 

Henceforth it was fairly obvious that Elizabeth would 
have been glad to be quit of her cousin, if possible by honest 
means; but Cecil, “a man of low birth but very astute, false, 
untruthful, shifty, a great heretic,”* was determined not to 
let her go.’ 

Much water flowed under the bridges between Mary’s ar- 
rival at Carlisle on May 18 and her winter’s journey of the 
following January. At Carlisle Lady Scrope, sister of the 
Duke of Norfolk, was appointed to wait on the exile; and 
on the twentieth Lord Scrope himself and Sir Francis Knol- 
lys, Elizabeth’s vice-chamberlain, were dispatched from Lon- 
don to assure the Queen of Scots of her cousin’s friendship 
and favor. They showed themselves—even the Puritan Knol- 
lys—only too aware of Mary’s charm and of the folly of keep- 
ing so gallant and enterprising a lady in dubious captivity 
so close to her own kingdom. 

Knollys credited her with*® 
an eloquent tonge and a discreete hedd; and it seemethe [he added] by her 
doyngs she hath stowte courage and lyberalle harte adjoynd thereunto . . . 


and therefore I the Vice-chamberlayn do referr to your hyghnes better con- 
sideration, whether it were not more honorable for youe in the syght of your 


3Strickland, Life of Mary Queen of Scots, Il, p. 91. 

‘Teulet, Relations Politiques, V, p. 47. “Burghley hombre de baja parte, pero muy 
astuto, falso, mentiroso, y lleno de todo engaio, grande herege.’” Spanish Ambas- 
sador’s Dispatches. 

5Major-General R. H. Mahon, The Indictment of Mary Queen of Scots, p. 23. 

8Calendar of Scottish State Papers, U1, pp. 416-417. 
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subjectes and of all forrayn princes, to put her grace to the choyse, whether 
she woll departe frelye backe into her cuntrye without your hyghnes 
ympechment? or whether she woll remayne. 


Both Scrope and Knollys stress the ease with which “a 
bodye of her agyly [agility] and spryte [spirit] may eskape 
soone, beyng so neare the Border; and surely [adds Knollys | 
to have hyr caryed fur into the realme is the hyh [high] waye 
to a dangerous sedition as I suppose.’” 

That these considerations found weight with Cecil is obvi- 
ous from a “memoriall” of his difficulties dated the same 
month. Frankly owning that the cause of Protestant “Rel- 
ligion” against “the usurped power of Roome” is at stake in 
Scotland, he admits that Mary will recover the allegiance 
of all her subjects if allowed a fair field in her own kingdom, 
“for no man can thynk but such a swete bayte wold mak con- 
cord betwixt them all.’”* That this was common opinion is 
evident from a later letter from the Earl of Sussex who warns 
Cecil himself that if Mary is allowed to return, the Scots 
will make up their differences “unwarp their mistress out of 
all present slanders” and that Elizabeth “for matters that 
this time shall pass” will have her a mortal enemy for ever 
after.” 


KNOLLYS’ REPORTS 


Meanwhile, oblivious of the bad faith that complicated 
her relations with her cousin, Mary was urging Elizabeth 
to bring about a personal interview that should clear up all 
their differences. So well known was her desire, that the 
French ambassador writes caustically home that he does not 
for a moment believe that Elizabeth, for all her protestations, 
meant to entertain Mary near her. For, if she did, there is 
so much difference between them “de beaulté e de bonne 
grace” that they would fall out in eight days." The same M. 





TIbid., p. 417. 
8Ibid., p. 418. 
9Hosack, Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers, p. 521. 
10Teulet, op. cit., II, pp. 369-70. 
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de la Forest also avers that he does not credit Elizabeth with 
the smallest desire to reconcile Mary to her Scotch subjects.” 

During Mary’s stay at Carlisle her hostess’ brother, the 
Duke of Norfolk, visited her and became her suitor; and 
orders from London became so complex that on June 11 
Knollys complained that he had charge not to let Mary escape 
but no authority to detain her. He besought her Highness’ 
plain resolutions on this point.” He had already bewailed 
his reluctance to be a “settylled jaylor” to the lady, deplored 
the papistical leanings of the countryside and—ominously 
enough—suggested “Fodringhaye” [ Fotheringay] as a place 
not so given to the errors of Rome.” He also sent in his ac- 
counts for Gascon wine “pete [peat] and turves” and other 
necessities supplied to Mary’s household; gave Cecil a taste 
of his mind on the mishandling of the situation; and owned 
that these shifts of policy found him but a “blynde bussard.” 
Finally he pathetically asked to be commended to his wife, 
Elizabeth’s first cousin on the Boleyn side, held up in attend- 
ance at Court and not in the best of health.” By June 15 he 
was writing almost daily to Cecil, his chief plaint being the 
ease with which so gallant a horsewoman as Mary could, 
when out hunting, escape across the Border.” Cecil’s private 
notes of the following day suggest the transference of the pris- 
oner to “a very honourable house in these north parts called 
Tutbury,” and Tutbury was promptly mooted to the Queen 
of Scots who declined to consider moving. The French am- 
bassador forwarded the proposal to Paris. The tenor of his 
account of the castle, “a very fine place—so they say,” and 
Mary’s host-to-be Lord Shrewsbury, is evidently a cross be- 
tween the inspired version of the English court and his own 





l1]bid., p. 374. 
12Cal. Scots. State Papers, Il, p. 427. 
13][bid., p. 421. 
M]bid., p. 428. 
I5Ibid., p. 431. 
16Tbid., p. 436. 
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misgivings. He added five days later that these choppings 
and changings of plan bode no good to the Queen of Scots 
and he can deem them nothing himself but “subterfuges et 


delayemens.””* 


The actual Tutbury was a stronghold on the Staffordshire 
borders, its main wall welded on to the upper edge of a pre- 
cipitous cliff, and an immense fossa, dug out of the red marl 
of the plain, engirdling it where the cliff ended.” It could 
only be entered by a drawbridge, commanded by the artillery 
on the gatehouse towers, and was approached by marshes in 
summer and a welter of ice and water in winter. Inside the 
walls was a ramshackle dwelling of lath and plaster used 
casually by the Shrewsburys as a hunting-lodge. This had 
been for some time empty and unfurnished and was damp, 
insanitary and dilapidated.” 


MARY AT BOLTON 


For the moment, however, Mary’s objections to Tutbury 
were based on a sensible resolve to be as far as possible her 
own mistress and remain near her own border. Cecil’s policy 
was to get her away from Carlisle at any cost. The fifteenth 
of July saw her lodged at Bolton Castle in the North Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, but still in the charge of Knollys, Scrope, 
and Scrope’s sympathetic wife. During her imprisonment 
here, a farcical and inconclusive “conference” in her regard 
was set up at York, ostensibly to determine her complicity 
in the murder of her husband Darnley, an accusation which 
afforded Elizabeth a pretext for not receiving her cousin in 
London. The conference was chiefly remarkable for the dis- 
play by the Scots traitors of an “abstract” of the famous Casket 





17M. de la Forest, au Roy. “Cependant l’on apreste son logis 4 ung chateau nommé 
Teutbery ... fort beau lieu, a ce qu’on dict, princepallement pour la chasse, on quant 
elle sera, le conte de Scherausbery ...a commandement de luy faire compagnie.” 
Teulet, op. cit., II, p. 376. 

18]bid., II, p. 380. 

19Victoria County History of Stafford, p. 356. 

20Strickland, II, p. 205, and Labanoff, VI, p. 90. 
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Letters, supposed to have been written by an enamored Mary 
to her paramour Bothwell.” They are now acknowledged 
by many to be forgeries and it seems certain that from first 
to last, Mary herself never saw them.” She and her repre- 
sentatives vainly reiterated their demand for “the Allegeit 
[alleged] principall wrytings (if they have any Producet)” 
and never got them.” The York enquiry adjourned to Lon- 
don where it was decided that “there had been nothing suf- 
ficiently produced nor shown by them [the Scots accusers] 
against the Queen their Sovereign whereby the Queen of Eng- 
land should conceive or take any evil opinion of the Queen 
her good sister.” Popular sympathy was with Mary and 
the Lord Mayor of London gave a banquet to her commis- 
sioners.” A new French ambassador, La Mothe Fénélon, tried 
in two personal interviews to get hold of the papers against 
Mary, and Elizabeth promised to produce them—but noth- 
ing came of it.” 

This, however, hurries us on to January 20, 1569. The 
long-drawn-out affair of the conferences thus briefly sum- 
marized saw Mary at Bolton, with “Maister Knolys and 
Mylor Scrup,” as she called them, increasingly weary of their 
thankless task. Knollys beguiled the time by trying to con- 
vert Mary to his own Genevan brand of Anglicanism,” but 
she dashed his hopes by making an open profession of faith 
in the Great Hall when some local papists were present.” He 
wrote piteously to Cecil saying that his wife was ill. Might 
she not come to him, or he to her? Elizabeth was approached, 


2l1Haynes, Burleigh Papers, p. 480. 

°2Dictionary of National Biography, under “Buchanan,” Parry, The Persecution of 
Mary Queen of Scots, p. 319. Mahon, The Indictment, p. 27. 

Haynes, Burleigh Papers, p. 496. 

*4Rait, Scottish History from Contemporary Sources, p. 160. 

25Hosack, op. cit., p. 479. 

26“Que le lendemain elle accorderoi au depputez de la dicte dame la dicte com- 


munication.” Correspondance Diplomatique de Bertrand de Salignac De la Mothe 


Fénélon, I, p. 133. 
27Cal. Scots. State Papers, Il, p. 475. 
°8Ibid., p. 510. 
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but Cecil records her refusal.” By October Knollys, still more 
restive, was urging that he should be no longer troubled with 
this service; and by November he maintains that while they 
must move somewhere—there being no fodder left for “the 
fatte beeffes’”—he could not be the conductor of the Queen 
to Tutbury because he did not know the way.” 

Meanwhile a new gaoler looms on the horizon, the “Conte 
de Scherausbery” of M. de la Forest’s dispatch. Casting about 
for custodians less susceptible than Scrope and Knollys, Eliza- 
beth, as far back as June, had hit on the Earl and Countess 
of Shrewsbury. This unpleasant pair was conjointly one of 
the richest in England, the avaricious Bess of Hardwick hav- 
ing accumulated the wealth of three defunct husbands before 
marrying George Talbot as the fourth. He himself “a very 
unassuming man” was an apostate Catholic,” and his melan- 
choly cunning face with its square-cut goat’s beard and high 
wrinkled forehead, forms a querulous contrast to his rubi- 


cund red-haired spouse who had sacrificed every vestige of 
womanly feeling “to amass wealth and aggrandize her 


9932 


family. 

In the course of pursuing his fortunes at court and relating 
the progress made therein to his partner, Shrewsbury men- 
tions a private audience with Elizabeth in the garden, during 
which the charge of the Queen of Scots is characteristically 
broached.” He describes the Queen as hinting at a great trust 
to be reposed in him as a sign of her signal favor. “She 
woulde nott tek me wherein, but doute it was aboute the cus- 
tody of the Scotes Queene.” He added that he wrote at mid- 
night having lost almost a hundred pounds at play in the 
privy chamber and “laked [lacked] my sclepe.” By Decem- 
ber 13 the plot had thickened. “Thyngs faules out very evell 
agenst the Scotes Quene. What she shall doo yett it is not 


29Tbid., p. 490. 

30Cal. Scots. State Papers, Il, p. 544. 
31Fénélon, op. cit., I, p. 104. 
32Hunter’s Hallamshire, p. 84. 
33Tbid., p. 109. 
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resolved of.” A postscript follows: “Now it is sarten the 
Scotes Quene cumes to Tutberie to my charge.” The die 
was cast. It only remained to coerce Mary into acceptance of 
a fait accompli. 

The Queen spent a wretched Christmas at Bolton bereft of 
her hostess. For although Lady Scrope was expecting a child, 
Elizabeth sent a coarse message that she was to be removed 
from Bolton and she was deported to await her baby in a 
neighboring village.” Knollys clamored for money for the 
proposed journey and reiterated his desire to be quit of the 
whole business. He was wearied, he wrote to Elizabeth her- 
self, of serving in a place where he had no friends. Getting 
no comfort from Elizabeth, he appealed to Cecil :” 


It seems by your letter that you cannot promise my wife I shall be dis- 
charged; but I trust you do not doubt it when I have brought the Queen 
to Tutbury; for as sure as God is in Heaven, if I am not discharged by 
orders, I will repair to court to suffer any punishment Her Majesty pleases. 


The local gentry refused to lend their aid to transport the 
notoriously reluctant Queen. Finally the Bishop of Durham 
produced the required horses. On January 14 Elizabeth per- 
sonally commanded Knollys “to move the Quene of Scotts 
with all hast to Tutbury,’”” and followed up the letter with 
others to Mary herself “to give her Knolledg that she must 
remove.” Once more Knollys protested that it was not a suit- 
able season for the Queen to travel and that now the snow 
had fallen it lay long in “this cold mowntanous cuntrie.” No 
one, he adds, can ride save on beaten highways so slippery 
and dangerous that a footman makes as much speed as a 
horseman.” Mary declared that she would let all the princes 
of Europe know “howe evyll she was handylled, coming up- 


34Tbid., p. 85. 
35Strickland, op. cit., II, p. 185. “Mr. Morton said her majesty’s pleasure was 


‘that my ladie Scroope should remove her hence before Christmas to lay her belye 
elsewhere.’” Knollys to Cecil, Dec. 15. Cal. Scots. State Papers, Il, p. 582. 

36Cal. Scots. State Papers, Il, p. 605. F 

37Burleigh Papers, p. 505. 

38Ibid., p. 505. 

39Cal. Scots. State Papers, Ul, p. 582. 
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pon trust into this realme,”” and Knollys spent the early days 
of the new year reiterating his demands for money.” On Janu- 
ary 20, Elizabeth wrote suavely to Mary that hearing from 
the Scots commissioners how much their Queen disliked Bol- 
ton, she had prepared another place more honorable and 
more agreeable for her.” Tutbury was half furnished by re- 
luctant levies on the Tower of London, the neighboring gentry 
and Lady Shrewsbury; and a note of “wardrobe stuff for Tut- 
bury Castle” ranges from tapestries relating the History of 
the Passion to hammers and bed-cords.“ By this time Knollys’ 
wife was fast failing and he clamored incessantly to return 
to her; but no thought for her dying cousin or that cousin’s 
agonized husband could deflect Elizabeth from her purpose. 
Lady Knollys died. Her widower was refused leave for her 
obsequies. His brother Henry wrote (Jan. 21) to say that 
Francis was distracted with sorrow and that Mary would not 
remove “without vyolens.” He himself—a homely touch!— 


has “ a stytche yn my backe.’™ On the twenty-sixth Elizabeth 
wrote to Shrewsbury that if Tutbury “were not altogether so 
fit as was thought” he could keep Mary at one of his other 
houses.” But Lady Shrewsbury had already prepared Tut- 
bury, and Tutbury it was to be. The route was carefully 
mapped out by Sussex who, as Lord President of the North, 


knew his Yorkshire:“ 


The Waye to Tudbury from Bolton. 
(1) Bolton to Rippon—16 miles; and there to lye with one of three at 
your choice: Sir William Mallory . . . Richard Norton . . . Simon 


Musgrave. 
(2) From Rippon to Wetherby 10 myles, and there to lye with John 


Vavassor Esq. . . . and the trayne to lye at Wetherby. 
(3) From Pomfrett to Rotheram, 16 myles; and there to lie in the Towne 


4Ibid., p. 591. 
41[bid., p. 595. 
42]bid., II, p. 605. 
‘3]bid., p. 605. 
44Ibid., p. 605. 


45]bid., p. 609. 
46Cal. Scots. State Papers, 11, p. 605. Guest, Historic Notices of Rotherham, p. 384. 
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which will also receave the trayne. The best waye after ye passe York- 
shire (wherewith I have no dealing) is, as I am informid, to Chester- 
felde [Chesterfield] neere to ye which Mr. Godfray Fullgham hath a 
house, and from thence to Wingfelde, where my L. of Shrewsbury 
hath a house, or to some place thereabouts, and so to Tudbury. 


MARY GOES TO TUTBURY 


In the bitter grey dawn of Wednesday, January 26, the 
little cortége of Scots and French exiles were turned out in 
the custody of the two Knollys, a certain Sir Thomas Gar- 
grave of Wakefield and suitable troops. Mary and her “Dame 
of Honor,” Lady Livingston, both too ill to ride, were in a 
litter. The rest traveled on horseback and their goods and 
chattels were loaded on six country carts. The way to Ripon 
was “foule” and they did not reach the town till nightfall. 
Here the local nobility, flocking to pay their respects, were 
debarred access; but Sir Robert Melville was allowed to see 


Mary with a message from her bastard brother and she her- 
self found time to remonstrate with Elizabeth on being made 


to leave Bolton “par force et a mon grand regret.” 


During the journey from Ripon to Weatherby, the Queen 
managed to speak with one Hamelyng, an envoy of her ad- 
herent, the Earl of Northumberland. Caught and questioned, 
more than a year after, by Cecil, Hamelyng admitted that 
Mary sent his master “ta Ryng of Gold enamelled, requyring 
him to remember his Promise,” but what the promise was, 
nobody knew or knows. From Weatherby late at night Henry 
Knollys wrote to Cecil on Mary’s behalf denying the rumors 
that she had “pronounced” anything against Elizabeth;* and 
a servant of Sussex saw her depart to “Pomfrett” [ Pontefract | 
next day “very sadde.”’ Sussex, realizing the sympathy she 
was exciting in the North, adds that in his opinion “it is full 
tyme to make her a nerer geste [guest].”” Mary herself 


47Labanoff, op. cit., II, p. 288. 
‘SHaynes, Burleigh Papers, p. 594. 
49Cal. Scots. State Papers, Il, p. 611. 
5Ibid., p. 612. 
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wrote to “Monsieur de Cecil” from “Ponfray,” reiterating 
her disclaimer of the libels on Elizabeth, and Knollys took 
up his pen to the Privy Council next morning before leaving 
for Rotherham: 








I am much disquieted [he complains] with this service in these strange 
countries, which melancholy humour grows daily on me since my wife's 
death. I am commanded expressly of God “that I shall not tempt my Lord 
my God” and my continuance here is intolerable unless I obey man rather 


than God. 









In addition to conscientious scruples about continuing to 
play gaoler to Mary, he urged that everything was going 
wrong with his household since his wife’s death. “But your 
lordships know all this without my rehearsal and I leave it 
to your consideration.’ 

At Rotherham it is thought the Queen was lodged in “a 
perpetual college of the name of Jesus’ a very recent Catho- 
lic foundation stripped and pillaged by the Reformers.” She 
wrote later to the Duke of Norfolk that the “pestilence” 
| plague] was in Rotherham when she was there;” but all that 
remains in the town records is the fees paid to “Mter Lete | 
and Mter Bayley” for “wacheng [watching] of ye Quene of | 
Skottes.”** From Rotherham Knollys wrote that, as the Queen 
complained of weariness, he meant to “stay here all tomor- : 
row.”” So the week-end passed at Rotherham and “off Ro- 
trem the penult of Januar’ Mary wrote a letter in Scots— 
by her secretary’s hand for she herself never wrote Scots*— 
thanking the Archbishop of St. Andrews for his loyal ser- 
vices and warning him that, as her letters are usually stolen, 
she cannot write freely to her people now.” 

























51Ibid., p. 612. 
52Guest, Rotherham, p. 332 and Leader, Mary Queen of Scots in Captivity, p. 30. 
53Guest, op. cit., p. 385. 
54Ibid., p. 384. 
55Cal. Scots. State Papers, Il, p. 613. 

56Mahon, Mary Queen of Scots: A study of the Lennox Narrative, p. 22. 
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When Monday dawned, Lady Livingston was too ill to 
move and had to be left behind at Rotherham. The cavalcade 
rested three days at “Mr. Fullgham’s house beside Chester- 
field,” apparently to let Lady Livingston “whom this Quene 
doth exteme [esteem] moste dearlye” catch up. Knollys 
apologizes to Cecil for this act of kindness to Mary, but ex- 
plains that the quarters were the most comfortable they had 
found and Mr. Foljambe “a dutiful subject.”” 

Although Tutbury was not reached till Friday, February 
4, there are no letters from the next halt—probably Wingfield. 
On the fifth, Shrewsbury and Knollys wrote a joint letter to 
say that the Queen had arrived on the afternoon of the day 
before; that they are proposing to pare down her attendance 
drastically; and that Knollys wants £500 for expenses. His 
officer of the household is utterly destitute of money, and he 
himself has not sufficient for his own charges to London.” 
Fénélon wrote to his master that the Queen of Scots had been 
taken to Tutbury “where I hope she will not receive worse 
treatment than she did at Bolton.’”” 


MARY AT TUTBURY 


As for Mary herself, in her damp, airless, sunless rooms, 
where mould covered the furniture in four days, where the 
cesspool (emptied every Saturday under her window) stank 
from morning till night,” she disposed her borrowed hangings 
to keep out as much cold as possible and set herself with cour- 
age and resignation to await the release that never came. The 
Shrewsburys kept watch over her all day and far into the 
night.” She never went to bed till one in the morning and 
Fénélon says that her letters to him were probably written in 
the dark.” A score of days after her arrival one White, a 


58Cal. Scots. State Papers, Ul, p. 614. 
58Ibid., p. 614. : 
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hanger-on of Cecil’s, called at Tutbury on his way to Ireland 
and asked her “sence the Wether did cutte of [off] all exer- 
cizes abrode, how she passed the Tyme within?” “She sayd,” 
Mr. White reported, “that all that Day she wrought with hir 
Nydill [needle] and that the Diversitie of the Colors made 
the worke seme less tedious." Mr. White, though an arrant 
flatterer of Cecil and Elizabeth, wound up a long letter to the 
former with reiterated cautions on the subject of Mary’s 
attractiveness :* 

But if I might give advise, there shulde veray few subjectis in this Land 
have accesse to or Conferens with this Lady. For besyd that she is a goodly 
Personage . . . she hath with all an alluring Grace, a prety Scottishe speche 
and a serching Witt clowded with Myldnes. Fame might move some to 
releve her and Glory joined to Gayn might stir others to adventure moche 
for her sake. . . . In loking upon her Clothe of Estate [canopy], I not 
[note] this sentence embrodred [embroidered] “En ma fin est mon com- 
mencement,” whych is a Rydill I understande not. 


It was the motto Mary had chosen for her canopy at Holy- 


rood as a young Queen of eighteen; and He who was to her 
Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last, understood the 
riddle of her dedication. 


®4Haynes, Burleigh Papers, p. 509. 
65Jbid., p. 511. 
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FREEMASONRY THE PARENT 


EDITOR: The article “Lenin, Heir of Marx” in the June issue of 
THOUGHT deserves high praise. Particularly worthy of note is the picture 
of the Communistic view of the state and religion: “And the history of 
capitalism can best be described as a productive giant, striding above the 
mass of suffering humanity with the powerful bludgeon of the state in one 
hand and the hypodermic of religion in the other, the first to render his 
blows more powerful, the second to deaden their effect and leave the pro- 
letariat insensible to suffering.”” Fear of the big stick and the opiate of 
the people have surely been decisive factors in the lives of many who have 
embraced Communism. Radical and atheistic Communism is a fact today 
because radical and atheistic Capitalism was a fact yesterday. Those who 
held civil and religious authority used it to exploit the people. “The logical 
Communist simply called them by their proper name; they were, in Com- 
munistic eyes, the sceptered and surpliced servitors of a group of legalized 
criminals.” It is safe to say that, with the exception of Catholicism, re- 
ligion has been an opiate of the people since the Protestant Revolt and even 
the so-called Catholic countries used the big stick in governing long before 
modern democratic bureaucracy developed this process into a fine art. 

It has often been said that materialism is the common denominator of 
both Capitalism and Communism. Now materialism is the logical outcome 
of atheism and as was stated above radical Capitalism was just as atheistic 
as radical Communism, except that it concealed the fact in order to use 
religion as an opiate for the poor. Because it was atheistic Capitalism also 
dared to use the state as a bludgeon. As Mr. Fitzpatrick points out, Com- 
munism determined to seize the bludgeon and to throw away the opiate. 
Thus Communism learned its bad habits from Capitalism. But who was 
the teacher of the latter? A glance at the history of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries reveals only one answer: Freemasonry. If this seems 
strange to many at the present day, let them blow the dust off that 
thirty-year-old classic by the late Arthur Preuss, American Freemasonry, 
and they will be convinced. There is a more recent study by the Rev. E. 
Cahill, S. J., Freemasonry and the Anti-Christian Movement, which treats 
the subject more explicitly. Esoteric Freemasonry drilled its doctrines on the 
state and religion into the hearts of the Capitalists of the last two centuries 
and now the Communists of today are adopting the one and rejecting the 
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other. The tragedy of it all is that they did not reject them both and adopt 
instead Catholicism and its doctrine of a Christian state. 
EpMuUND J. Stumpr, S.J. 


St. Louis University. 


Towarps CLARITY OF THOUGHT 


EDITOR: The Western mind, it has been well said, wants its religion 
clear. The Buddhist may rest content with a vaguely apprehended absorp- 
tion.into a pantheistic absolute; but the heir of Aristotle and Aquinas desires 
issues clarified to the utmost of possibility. In this connection, may | express 
my appreciation of your two recent articles on the Mystical Body, and to 
Father McGarry for writing them? 

Scarcely any Catholic now questions the importance of the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body for the modern world. One of the great merits which 
makes this doctrine so important for our times lies in the fact that it brings 
people to see that the soul with sanctifying grace possesses a real life which 
is far superior to that of the natural man, a life whose vigor can be increased 
by every meritorious act. The doctrine is an effective antidote to the un- 
fortunate but wide-spread notion that sanctifying grace is the mere absence of 
mortal sin. On the other hand, however, it is also true that from the laudable 
effort to spread these truths some erroneous ideas have arisen, at least in 
the popular mind, which verge at times on material pantheism. Our task 
is to find the golden mean. 

What are the reasons for these false notions? 1 suggest the following 
explanations. To treat of the Mystical Body ove must deal with meta- 
phors which tempt one to expand them without sufficient concern for the 
reality which they describe. The theologian says with St. Paul that we 
are members of the Body of Christ; then the college student, who has studied 
scholastic psychology, presses matters too far and gets the idea that we are 
literally biological cells in some mysterious Body of Christ, connected one 
with another and with Him by some invisible matter somewhat akin to ether. 

Secondly, in treating of grace theologians and ascetical writers use—they 
are almost forced to—words of double meaning. The theologian writes, for 
example, that by incorporation into the Mystical Body “we are assimilated 
to God.”” He means “we are made like to God because we acquire a nature 
capable of seeing God face to face.” But the layman, who scarcely ever uses 
the word assimilate save in the sense of “assimilating one’s food” not in- 
frequently understands the theologian to mean that in some mysterious way 
we become part of God. Or again, the preacher says that all of us are “‘in 
Christ; the same divine life flows through us all.” If the college graduate 
understood this aright he would say within himself: “I have a life in my 
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soul which is like to God’s life, because I shall one day enjoy the beatific 
vision. And my baptized neighbor has a life which is like to mine.” But all 
too often he conceives the erroneous idea: “I have God’s life in me, just 
as the branch has the vine’s life in it.” Does he reflect that vine and branch 
have a life numerically one, and that if we claim a life numerically one with 
Christ’s we profess pantheism? Against any such unfortunate trends of 
thought as these Father McGarry’s articles will exert, I feel sure, a healthy 
influence. They go so far towards clarifying issues. 

The doctrine of the Mystical Body is undergoing evident and healthy 
development. In the evolution of dogma there is legitimate use for certain 
doctrine, probable opinion and mere hypothesis. Caution demands, however, 
that each of these types of thought be used for exactly what it is, and not 
more. Father McGarry has made it easier for us to observe this funda- 
mental caution. 

In the interests of a more wide-spread clarity of thought, I wonder if we 
could look forward to another article in which Father McGarry would give 
a clear exegesis of some of the texts more frequently used by preachers and 
writers on the Mystical Body—especially of John xv, 1-5, “I am the vine, 
you are the branches,” Acts ix, 5, “I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest,” and 
St. Paul’s oft occurring phrase “in Christ”? 

GeorcE E. Ganss, S.J. 


St. Mary’s College. 














Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


L. H. Haney’s History of Economic Thought; C. C. Chapman’s The Development 
of American Business and Banking Thought; G. Cassel’s The Downfall of the Gold 
Standard; B. F. Shields’ The Labour Contract—J. B. Johnston’s Education for 
Democracy; W. B. Bizzell’s The Relations of Learning; S. Leacock’s The Pursuit of 
Knouwledge—G. F. Zook’s and M. E. Haggerty’s The Evaluation of Higher Institu- 
tions—E. V. Wills’ The Growth of American Higher Education: Liberal, Professional 
and Technical—C. A. Milner’s The Dean of the Small College—Helmold’s The 
Chronicle of the Slavs—F. Tannenbaum’s Whither Latin America?—W. C. Preston’s 
Lee, West Point and Lexington; W. S. Myers’ General George Brinton McClellan— 
G. Albion’s Charles I and the Court of Rome; A. Bryant’s The England of Charles 
II—C. Hollis’ Thomas More; C. B. Swisher’s Roger B. Taney—C. K. Bolton’s 
Terra Nova, The Northeast Coast of America Before 1602—H. Bolitho’s Victoria the 
Widow and Her Son; W. E. Williams’ The Rise of Gladstone to the Leadership of the 
Liberty Party, 1859-1868—D. Attwater’s The Catholic Eastern Churches—J. LaFarge’s 
Interracial Justice—M. C. D’Arcy’s Mirage and Truth; P. E. More’s The Sceptical 
Approach to Religion; G. A. Buttrick’s The Christian Fact and Modern Doubt— 
A. H. Compton’s The Freedom of Man—Klibansky and Paton’s Philosophy and His- 
tory; H. Bernard’s Sagesse Chinoise et Philosophie Chretienne—E. Hubble’s The 
Realm of the Nebulae; H. N. Russel’s The Solar System and Its Origin; M. Born’s 
The Restless Universe—J. G. Frazer’s Aftermath; M. Mead’s Cooperation and Com- 
petition Among Primitive Peoples. 


ECONOMICS 


History oF Economic THOUGHT. By Lewis H. Haney. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. 847. $3.60. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN BUSINESS AND BANKING THOUGHT. 
By C. C. Chapman, S.J. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. xiii, 
351. $2.50. 


Tue DownFALL OF THE GOLD STANDARD. By Gustav Cassel. New York: 
Oxford University Press. Pp. viii, 263. $2.25. 


Tue Laspour Contract. By B. F. Shields. London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne. Pp. xii, 152. 5/. 


Haney gives a very useful account of the development of economic thought. 
Very rightly the author points out that economic thinking cannot be separated 
from the general philosophical outlook of the scholars and the period in 
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which they were living. However, the value of such an approach is greatly 
diminished if the author places, as he actually does, St. Thomas in the ranks 
of “idealists,” together with Kant and Hegel! It was exactly Hegel’s idealis- 
tic dialectics which led to the Marxist concept of economic determinism. 
Furthermore it must be stated that all attempts to discover economic thought 
in ancient writers before the rise of economics as a science is a highly prob- 
lematical enterprise. Too easily are we tempted by some sort of a retrospec- 
tive interpretation to read something into these authors which was not 
really in their minds. Even so far as scientific economics goes, the identity 
of such problems as are covered by concepts like “value,” “distribution,” etc., 
is often more apparent than real. Many of the divergencies between econ- 
omic schools are due not to a real dissent on a distinct issue but to the fact 
that the various schools are analyzing different problems while using the 
same terminology as their opponents. It would be very desirable if, in a new 
edition, Hanéy would go somewhat deeper into that problem of identity of 
issues which lies behind the framework of the conventional scientific termin- 
ology of economics. 

Can we speak as Father Chapman does, of a definite development of 
American business and banking thought in the last 25 years so that it is now 
distinctly different from what it was before the World War? The author 
answers in the affirmative but one of the more obvious conclusions the reader 
of his book must arrive at is that the New Deal is not so new after all. An- 
other thought which turns up is a rather important methodological problem. 
Can we really take pronouncements of committees, legislative or otherwise, 
or statements of witnesses before such bodies at their face value and con- 
clude from them the “development of business thought’? Incidentally, in 
how far is business thought to be distinguished from banking thought? This 
has not become quite clear to the present reviewer. Just one more point. 
It is necessary to be very careful in the use of the term natural law. For 
instance on p. 55 the author speaks of “‘the natural law of supply, demand and 
competition.”” What natural law is that? Apparently not natural law in 
the sense of Catholic philosophy. The Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno has 
very much to say about excesses of free competition and, so far as the de- 
mand-supply relation goes, this famous law states a merely quantitative pro- 
portion and amounts to not much more than a truism. 

If we come to think of it that money is among the oldest institutions of 
economic life and that we find it in some form or other wherever primitive 
and self-sufficient household economies are extending to market systems, it 
becomes quite amazing to realize that our knowledge of this medium of 
exchange which we are handling every day is quite inadequate, and that 
almost nowhere else are we dominated to such an extent by unscientific 
preconceptions. Professor Cassel’s book must be considered as an out- 
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standing contribution to the monetary problem. It makes fascinating read- 
ing because it combines theoretical analysis with fragments of an auto- 
biography in which the post-war experiences of the author as an expert who 
was frequently consulted in connection with various international economic 
conferences are revealed. 

Up to very recently Professor Cassel was an outstanding advocate of 
the gold standard. It is the more interesting that now at a comparatively 
advanced age he is revising his own views. The main reason for his changing 
his mind is the actual development of the currencies in the post-war period. 
Cassel belongs to those who recommended the return to the gold standard 
after the war. He now realizes that the very methods with which the return 
to the gold standard has been achieved were fallacious. 

Cassel points out that the orthodox view on the gold standard is based on 
two fundamental errors. The first being the assumption that the value of 
gold is relatively stable as compared to the value of all other commodities and 
that therefore gold, by its very nature, is very well fitted as a medium of 
exchange. The second fallacy is the notion that a currency in order to be 
“sound” has to have a certain coverage in gold. The abandoning of the gold 
standard by most countries has shown conclusively that the internal value 
of a currency is not determined by its gold content, but by other factors 
which cannot be analyzed fully in this review. 

As far as the international aspect goes the present reviewer cannot see, 
however, how the various countries can dispense entirely with gold reserves. 
Just because this is the case Cassel’s emphasis on an even distribution of gold 
holdings becomes particularly important. As long as gold is accumulated 
in a few countries whereas it is almost lacking entirely in others, an all- 
comprehensive settlement of the international currency situation is unthink- 
able. 

In this connection it is very interesting to read Cassel’s critique on the 
system of international political payments which has been aimed at after the 
war and which undoubtedly added to the already existing difficulties of the 
economic situation. Although the monetary factor is of paramount impor- 
tance for the economic development, I cannot agree with Cassel’s view that 
the economic collapse of 1929 is exclusively due to monetary causes. The 
over-evaluation of gold has made difficult all attempts to adjust price levels 
to income and indebtedness but the basic cause for the crisis must be 
found in maladjustments of the productive and consumptive agencies within 
the economic system. Monetary readjustments can eliminate many obstacles 
towards recovery. However, recovery itself is a matter of finding a new 
equilibrium between the basic forces of economic life. 

The interpretation of Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno requires 
factual knowledge as well as interpretative restraint. ‘The author of The 
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Labour Contract combines these two elements in a very fortunate way. 
The exposition of such problems as wages, organized labor, conditions of 
work, is preceded by a pertinent quotation from one of the Encyclicals. The 
analyses that follow are based mostly on English and Irish experiences. Some- 
times, however, as in the chapter on state intervention in industrial disputes 
a detailed study is presented of the institutions of countries which are 
comparatively far advanced in this particular field, e.g., Italy, Germany, the 
Scandinavian countries and New Zealand. The treatment of this difficult 
problem is of great interest for the American reader. ‘This small volume 


can be recommended highly for teaching purposes. 
F. BAgrwaLp, LL.D. 


EDUCATION 


EpucCATION FOR Democracy. By John B. Johnston. Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press. Pp. 280. $2.50. 


THE RELATIONS OF LEARNING. By William Bennett Bizzell. Norman, 
Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press. Pp. 186. $2.50. 


Tue Pursuit oF KNow ence. By Stephen Leacock. New York: Live- 
right Publishing Corporation. Pp. 48. $1.20. 


Education for Democracy is a positive, sincere effort to solve the problems 
of the “changing educational scene.” The adoption of this program would 
possibly solve the problem of the efficient handling of large groups and be 
an answer to the problems of orientation and those created by individual 
differences. Dr. Johnston declares: “It is the function of the educational 
system to introduce into Democracy self-control and ordered management 
related to the common welfare.” With the knowledge we have of man it is 
difficult to see how any system can hope to realize these aims without the aid 
of a philosophy which can direct, regulate and integrate the activities and 
thought of those directing and being directed, along with establishing with 
certitude the dignity of man, his origin and his final end. Those who are 
not sure of these fundamental facts, who lack a true philosophy, are led to 
the opinion that “it would be clear that the individuals of the emerging human 
species were members of an animal society from the beginning” (p. 7) or to 
making the last end of man “his realization of himself in the state.”” The 
present confusion and threat not only to Democracy but to all forms of 
government, the present great bewilderment might better be solved by a 
philosophy that seeks to recognize fundamental causes, that fixes the vague 
elements underlying the “changing scene’”’ and creating successive frontiers, a 
philosophy that integrates and regulates and establishes certitude. 
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The Relations of Learning is a collection of addresses, inaugural and 
convocational, by Dr. William Bennett Bizzell, President of the University 
of Oklahoma. These have inspirational value and contain a wealth of 
classical, educational and literary references. One may trace the successive 
phases in educational thought and methods during the transitions that have 
taken place while these addresses were delivered. It is interesting to observe 
the effect the “‘shifting scene” has had on the thoughts of the President of a 
state university. 

The addresses allow a fine insight into the tremendous task confronting an 
educator in a university, where democratic ideals and demands must be 
catered to, the impossible task attempted of accommodating the curriculum 
as far as possible to individuals, so diversified in taste and talent. Not that 
this service is incompatible with the best educational tradition and ideals, but 
it adds to the complexity and forces expansion the administration of which 
requires the unflagging energy of a superman. 

Dr. Bizzell has not stated the situation in those explicit words but it is 
implied in his constant effort to keep the general aims and methods of the 
university before the student body. These inspirational talks serve the 
purpose of exhortation, a plea for understanding and patience, and a periodic 
account of his stewardship. In exposing the foibles and difficulties of human 
nature he is positive and encouraging as he pleads for better work and higher 
ideals, 

Dr. Leacock’s contribution to the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series, The 
Pursuit of Knowledge, is a discussion of one of the principles of compulsion 
and student spontaneity affecting the present method of student direction. It 
is the lament of an experienced teacher in the presence of a problem which he 
has courageously attacked but found insurmountable. In the end he continues 
to hope that “an educational prophet will arise with the vision of a college 
education directed by teachers so inspiring that young people, athirst for 
adventure in worlds illuminated by research, will be enchanted by the truths 
and ideas therein revealed, and therefore above the present needs of admin- 
istrative compulsion.” If Dr. Leacock is not that prophet he has at least 
made preparation for his advent. 

In reviewing many of the aspects of compulsion, attendance rules, punish- 
ments for culpable deficiency, Dr. Leacock admits but decries their necessity, 
looking to the day when human nature will find the inspiration and human 
will the strength to make compulsion unnecessary. He believes the day will 
come. “There are many things which are excellent in their effect or results, 
so long as no one questions or feels degraded by their use.”” Thus we have 
seen the passing of corporal punishment. “Educational methods and organi- 
zation can survive only while accepted ; once questioned they must go.” This 
statement if qualified would, I believe, have been more forceful. 
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In an excellent chapter discussing spontaneity, Dr. Leacock concludes that 
the spontaneity portrayed in Rousseau’s Emile if not false is at least imprac- 
tical and a half truth. Emile’s will was neglected. Contrasted with Emile 
is “Smith Minor of Westminster School—first cousin a few degrees removed 
of John Smith of Smithville, Minnesota, Ontario and elsewhere.” Smith 
Minor is a “victim of compulsion,” traveling the steep, rocky paths of learn- 
ing almost blindly. Emile wanders around the mountain; Smith takes a 
tunnel. Emile knew nothing of the formalism that requires among other 
things, self-control and periodic examinations, ‘the roaring cataract in the 
ears” of Smith Minor. But neither did Emile ever feel the satisfaction of 
conquering a problem, the exhilaration resulting from victorious’ personal 
conquest. 

Dr. Leacock defends examinations as a necessary curse, the adversity that 
makes the man. He understands all the possible evils attendant on the 
curse but concludes: “One contrasts the determined, hard working student 
who has got to pass and means to pass, with the lackadaisical dilettante, read- 
ing a limp leather book in a garden of lilies, not having to pass anything and 
not able to. One asks, which is the better man?” A fine defense for 
examinations and a fine summary criticism of Emile. 

The Pursuit of Knowledge is refreshing and will help sustain and 
encourage those educators whose talent for inspiration, in the face of so much 
barren but perhaps necessary formalism, is becoming less elastic or buoyant. 

RayMonp J. IRELAND, S.J 


Tue EvaLuaTion oF HiGHer Institutions. Vol. I, Principles of Ac- 
crediting Higher Institutions. By George F. Zook and M. E. Haggerty. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. 219. $2.00. 


This book is one of a series of monographs based on the investigation 
conducted for the Committee on Revision of Standards set up in 1929 by 
the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This manual is of primary 
interest to colleges situated in the North Central territory but it is decidedly 
worth reading for college administrators anywhere in the United States. 
The most interesting part of the book is the indication of the clearcut policy 
of the Association that they have jettisoned the old quantitative standards 
and replaced them by qualitative standards. Another cheering phenomenon 
is the definite benediction given by this august body to experimentation. Pos- 
sibly now Catholic colleges may experiment with a Catholic curriculum and 
receive an accolade for mental alertness. 


W. J. McGucken, S.J. 
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THE GrowTH OF AMERICAN HiGHER EpucaATION: LIBERAL, PROFEsS- 
SIONAL AND TECHNICAL. By Elbert Vaughan Wills. Philadelphia: Dor- 
rance and Co. Pp. 225. $2.00. 


A rather stodgy collection of dull data about American higher education. 
Apparently these were lectures in a course in the history of higher educa- 
tion in the United States offered in the School of Education, New York 
University, and it reads just like that. There is evidence that the author 
attempted painstakingly to gather all details he could, mostly from secondary 
and popular sources, but there are large lacunae in his historical equipment 
for this task. For example, the existence of Catholic colleges in this country 
at the present day is completely ignored. A chapter is devoted to the higher 
education of women without even mentioning the colleges conducted by nuns. 
It is difficult to see why such a book should be published. Most of the in- 
formation contained in it could be found in an elementary history of educa- 


tion, supplemented by the World 4lmanac. 
W. J. McGucken, §.J. 


THE DEAN OF THE SMALL CoLitece. By Clyde A. Milner. Boston: The 
Christopher Publishing Company. Pp. 151. $1.70. 


The president of Guilford College has gathered together here the results 
of responses received from questionnaires on the duties and significance of 
the dean of the small college. Some of the material is distressingly tiresome. 
The chapter in which the author presents his Christian philosophy of edu- 
cation has the hall-mark of sincerity, although it is clouded with that mist 
of deistic idealism so characteristic of modern Protestantism. Still one can 
be grateful that there are educators in this country who still believe that 
education to be solid and worth while must first of all be Christian. 


W. J. McGucken, §.]J. 


HISTORY 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE SLAvs. By Helmold, Priest of Bosau; translated 
with introduction and notes, by Francis Joseph Tschan, Professor of 
European History at the Pennsylvania State College. New York: 
Columbia University Press. Pp. xii, 321. $4.00. 


The Department of History of Columbia University is putting English 
students and readers under a deep obligation of thanks for making accessible 
in easy and attractive form so many old sources of European history. In 
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the series of sources and studies so far published concerning the records of 
civilization, some very profitable as well as interesting translations have been 
put at our disposal. The latest of these is this translation of an early 
chronicle composed by the parish priest of Bosau, Helmold by name. Mr. 
Tschan has undertaken and felicitously succeeded in rendering into English 
this contemporary witness of a succession of episodes in one little corner of 
Europe in the early stirring days of Germany’s infancy. 

In the brief preface to his work the translator says: “It is for the picture 
which he gives of the movement that Helmold’s chronicle is valuable today, 
for in it is captured the vital element of that pioneering era in Germany of 
which so little can be known from other contemporary accounts.” And the 
varied stories of the chronicle possess all the hardiness of pioneer courage and 
the simplicity of pioneer life. There is private revenge for treason to a leader 
which so commonly characterizes unorganized peoples. ‘There is repentance 
and amendment because qualms of conscience have had their play on the 
rugged character which at heart was genuine. And the sequel to this 
repentance is told in the next chapter where the chronicler praises the faith 
of the chief, Gottschalk. True to this atmosphere of faith which char- 
acterized the Middle Ages, the chronicler finds it part of his narrative to 
recall the power of miracles so often wrought by God through the instru- 
mentality of his devoted servants. There are many such listed, like the 
restoration to a blind woman of her sight through the prayer and ministration 
of Vicelin. More striking is the miracle wrought through the prayer of St. 
Bernard for the benefit of a skeptic who himself outlined what he thought 
should be a miracle. 

As the story proceeds we are minded often of the pioneer stories of our own 
national expansion, especially the opening of the West, when the romance of 
it all was but the hard reality of want and suffering. Helmold brings out 
the same tactics on the part of the early Saxons as the American pioneers used 
in the early nineteenth century. All of it is told naively. Like the Greek 
historian Xenophon, Helmold puts on the lips of his leaders speeches which 
they probably never made as he composes them and what speeches they did 
make were only relayed to Helmold. 

While it is the purpose of his narrative to tell the story of his times, 
Helmold holds this story of the territorial expansion of the Germans at 
the cost of the Slavs only secondary to the great aim of his life. For him 
only one great goal beckoned on to renewed effort, the conversion of the Slavs 
and of those Saxons who had not yet been regenerated in the waters of 
Baptism. For that achievement no cost was too great and scheme ignoble 
save only where the law of God or the good of his neighbor might be hurt. 
The style of the chronicle borders on the simplicity of the legend. Mr. 
Tschan has caught the spirit of the original medieval Latinity of the chronicle 
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and has brought that spirit into the English. The story of the chronicle 
proceeds from the martyrdom of Bishop Adalbert who had left his native 
Bohemia to convert the pagan Prussians, down to the final triumph of the 
Saxons over the Slavs. True to chronicle form the narrative makes no 
attempt to link events together in any relation of cause and effect. Each 
chapter is spun around one personality or event without looking forward 
or backward. 

It is a story of the Slavs. In our days these peoples have a much more 
direct influence on the destinies of western Europe than ever before. But 
who are they? Whence do they come? Where did they settle? The 
Chronicle gives us only a glimpse at the answers but even this may throw 
light on our appreciation of the fierce nationalistic problems that confronted 
the diplomats at Versailles at the end of the Great War and well nigh ship- 
wrecked their efforts at adjustments of historic territorial claims. 

Mr. Tschan’s introduction to the Chronicle is particularly meritorious. 
In it he builds the approaches to the Chronicle proper; describes the back- 
ground of the narrative; carefully draws the line of demarcation between 
the Danes and Slavs who were regularly confused, and finally describes the 
condition of the Church on this eastern frontier of western Europe in those 
early days. Mr. Tschan displays a fine scholarship in his analysis of the 
critics of Helmold and the transmission of the text of the chronicle itself. 
Perhaps no task of historical research is more difficult and its results more 
open to dispute than the effort to ascertain what is the original, or closest 
to the original, copy of his source. The entire introduction is thoroughly 
annotated. Thirteen pages of bibliography directly pertinent to the Chronicle 
are listed and a detailed index closes the work of the translator. 

JosepH RovusiK, S.J. 


WHITHER LatTIN AMERICA? By Frank Tannenbaum. With an Introduc- 
tion by James T. Shotwell. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
Pp. xix, 185. $2.00. 


Dr. Tannenbaum’s challenging handbook may be approached from diverse 
angles, but not from the one of anticipated information regarding Hispanic- 
American affairs. It will prove useful to some professors in quest of seminar 
projects for research, and stimulating to others by reason of its challenge. 
The animated style is punctuated by an unending array of questions which 
have the effect of presenting the nature and magnitude of the problems con- 
fronting students concerned about the southern republics in an economic 


and sociological way. 
The author insists that he has written no thesis, and this may be true if 
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we consider his work as not resulting from direct research and as his pro- 
gram for research. However there seems to be a very definite thesis pre- 
sented in question form. What really is the value of vast Latin America? 
What are its future economic possibilities? Answers are left to the reader. 
Casual inferences drawn from the questions regarding particulars of popu- 
lation, trade, finance, transportation, education, labor, politics and agricul- 
ture, would all lead one to a different view of a very drab picture of present 
and future Latin America. In fact, the sum total of conclusions from the 
uncountable questions asked, might lead one to wonder what even was the 
use of asking the questions and what the need of suggesting so elaborate a 
research program, for, if the author states what is true, the territory and 
its inhabitants are industrially defunct, are becoming international nonenti- 
ties, are socially and culturally on the road back to Aztec and Inca times. 

If we are concluding correctly, peace advocates may rejoice that there 
are twenty fewer possibilities for war. Again, the challenging statements 
may prevent further investments and loans on the part of foreigners in 
Latin America. Furthermore, historians and Pan-Americanists may sigh over 
wasted efforts in Latin-American affairs. On the other hand, optimists may 
consider Whither Latin America merely the application of many world 
problems to a particular area. Before subscribing to the opinions ventured 
in the book, students will do well to read more widely in materials pertain- 
ing to the development of Latin America. 


J. V. Jacossen, S.J. 


Lee, West Point AND LexIncTOoN. By Walter Creigh Preston, Ph.D. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press. Pp. 116. $2.00. 


GENERAL GeEorGE BrintoN McCLELLAN. By William Starr Myers, Ph.D. 
New York: A. Appleton-Century Company. Pp. xiii, 520. $5.00. 


The title makes it clear that this is not a full-length portrait of Robert 
E. Lee. Only the years spent at West Point as cadet, and later as Super- 
intendent; and the years spent at Washington College after the war, as 
its President, are included in the presentation. It gives a rather satisfactory 
picture of life at the Military Academy during the period from 1825 to 
1829, when young Lee was receiving his formal military training. Lee’s 
attention to his studies is attested by the fact that he graduated second in 
his class. The interval from 1829 to 1852 is intentionally given but pass- 
ing mention. The narrative proper then takes up the period 1852-1855, 
during which time Lee was Superintendent of the Military Academy. Let- 
ters, reports, etc., are given which show that Lee executed his tasks with 
more than necessary care. 
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Lee’s later years at Washington College in Lexington, Virginia, reveal 
the interest which the Southern leader had in rebuilding the South. Lee 
began his administration as President of Washington College only after he 
had been assured by its trustees that his presence would be decidedly a help 
rather than a hindrance to the institution. Lee was excluded from amnesty by 
the presidential proclamation of May 29, 1865, and feared that that fact 
might place the college under suspicion. He was scrupulously careful to 
permit nothing to-be done which would give northerners grounds for criticiz- 
ing the work that was being carried on under his guidance. When Lee died 
in 1870 many of his plans for Washington College were still awaiting execu- 
tion, but the record from 1865 to 1870 was nevertheless remarkable. Funds 
had been raised in the South and even in the North, through the magic of 
the name of Lee, and this money had been wisely used by the college, for 
its own advantage and that of the entire South. 

Although the biography which deals with General McClellan is termed 
by its author “A Study in Personality,” it is not similar to the pseudo- 
psychological studies which were so common a few years ago. McClellan 
has been reconstructed, it is true, but not from the author’s imagination. The 
leader of the Civil-War period emerges from his own letters, records, etc., 
which have been carefully studied by Dr. Myers, and close study will reveal 
that fairness is characteristic of all the chapters. There is no effort made 
to gloss over the differences which developed between McClellan on the one 
hand, and the Washington officials on the other. The chapter which treats 
of the presidential campaign of 1864, and the definite defeat of McClellan 
by Lincoln, is one of the best in the book. There is a very liberal use of 
excerpts from source material and seldom are conclusions drawn which are 
not entirely logical. The style is excellent. It is to be hoped that the book 
will aid in restoring McClellan to the eminence which should be enjoyed 


by one who was genuinely and wholeheartedly patriotic. 
Paut Kiniery, PH.D. 


CuHarLes I AND THE Court OF Rome. A Stupy In 17TH CENTURY 
Diptomacy. By Gordon Albion, Docteur en Sciences Histori@ges (Lou- 
vain). London: Burns Oates & Washbourne Ltd. Pp. xxxix, 451. 15/-. 


‘THE ENGLAND OF CHarRLEs II. By Arthur Bryant. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Pp. xv, 202. $2.00. 


One of the strangest paradoxes of Stuart mentality was the feverish sincerity 
with which Charles I labored to secure the Cardinal’s hat for George Con, 
the Papal agent to the English court, while at the same time enforcing the 
statutory penalties against his Catholic subjects. All his relations with Catho- 
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lics were paradox but Dr. Albion’s Charles I and the Court of Rome gives 
an excellent explanation by following that tortuous mentality through all its 
development. Young, theologically-minded Charles went to Spain in search 
of a bride and, though this ended to his chagrin, it began the long series of 
negotiations with Rome that lasted until Whitehall. Dr. Albion’s researches 
deal principally with the effects conditioned by Charles’ marriage with the 
French princess, Henrietta Maria, and the necessary dispensations, religious 
arrangements and promises incident thereupon. 

Greatly influenced by his affection for the zealous Henrietta, Charles, in 
spite of parliamentary opposition and popular bigotry, permitted the formation 
of a Catholic clerical and lay assembly in the entourage of his wife, allowed 
and defended the quasi-public churches and the semi-official exchange of 
agents with the Pope. He personally mitigated the persecutions against the 
Catholics, argued for hours on theological questions and protested his sincere 
love and admiration for Pope Urban VIII. So favorable was the King during 
the ten years preceding the Long Parliament that enthusiastic foreigners and 
shallow Englishmen daily expected the King’s conversion and the abolition of 
all hostile laws. But Charles sacrificed his loyal Catholic subjects to placate 
his Puritan enemies, delayed taking the proper measures until he had lost 
the power to execute them and, when it was too late, negotiated with Rome, 
Catholic powers and his persecuted subjects for arms, money and soldiers. 
Dr. Albion concludes that, though there was a volume of good will on both 
sides, the problem was too great to permit of solution by the mediocre abilities 
of either Pope or King. This work is undoubtedly the most important treatise 
yet written on the subject. With scholarship, accuracy and reserve in its 
conclusions it combines an interesting and orderly progress unusual in 
researches of this character. It is safe to say that no future account of 
English religious conditions in this period will be independent of Dr. Albion’s 
studies. 

The England of Charles II is a good example of the recent trend to study 
the life of the ordinary people instead of kings and courts, wars and foreign 
entanglements. Mr. Bryant has tried to let us see the England of Charles II 
just as we see our own country in ordinary life. The author meets the 
reader as he lands at Dover, journeys with him to the capital and then out 
to the country where he observes English family life and recreation, education 
and religious bias, studies the people in their quest for livelihood and in the 
conduct of local government. The journey is invigorating, instructive and 
satisfying, though the style is sometimes rather difficult and the economic 
impressions are inclined to be too bright. 


M. B. Marty, S. J. 
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Tuomas More. By Christopher Hollis. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company. Pp. 246. $2.25. 


Rocer B. Taney. By Carl Brent Swisher. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. 588. $5.00. 


Whether the profession of politics, so important to the balanced economy 
of our social existence, is to be one of honor or dishonor, rests with the men 
who choose or are drafted into this field of public service and the culture 
which has shaped their philosophy of life. It is not a profession which honor- 
able and worthy men can reject simply because they find it has been ill-used 
and tainted by the selfish deeds of selfish men. Indeed, its very tainted 
condition stands as a challenge to every honest and capable man who regards 
life as a trust and not as a bare opportunity for the advancement and satisfac- 
tion of self. We are, too, too well acquainted with the latter lot of politicians, 
and equally unacquainted with the former. 

Four hundred years ago a former chancellor of all England ascended a 
rickety scaffold to place his head (save his beard) upon the executioner’s 
block. The crime for which his life was required of him was that he had 
a greater love and a greater loyalty for his God than for his temporal lord 
whom he had served so unselfishly. 

Christopher Hollis’ story of Thomas More is one not of details but of 
substance, one not so much of deeds as of the soul of the man who performed 
those deeds for God and country. It makes more for quiet meditation than 
for discussion, but an appreciative discussion cannot but follow its reading. 
More’s strikingly human way of expressing his philosophy of life—his belief 
in the natural and the supernatural, his contempt for the fading glory and 
riches of this world, and his yearning to be dissolved and with his Christ— 
are clearly outlined from his Utopia, his controversial works, his ascetical 
writings, and his letters to his beloved “Meg.” One is forcibly reminded of 
Newman’s soul-exposing Apologia as he reads the meditations the merrie 
ex-chancellor wrote while waiting for the summons to the gallows. 

Three hundred years after Thomas More joined the saints of God, Roger 
B. Taney became Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court. Like 
his sainted brother in religion, Taney was a Catholic lawyer and statesman. 
In his private and public life he played an important and, at times, a decisive 
part in the solution of questions concerning the Bank War and the consequent 
money panic, the Federal-state relations, the rights of property and the control 
of commerce, slavery and nullification. His history-making decisions hinged 
around the ever-increasing rivalry between the economies and the cultures of 
the North and the South which was to cause the Civil War. 

The Dred Scott Decision is excellently treated in its proper setting and in 
the light of the actual forces which were tearing the country asunder. Old 
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misrepresentations are set to rest, and the objective difficulty of the situation 
and the solution which Taney thought best to adopt is set forth in a clear 
manner. Carl Brent Swisher ‘by the labor and scholarship which he has 
brought to this work has made an important contribution to the constitutional 


history of our nation. 
CorneE ius P. Forp, S. J. 


Terra Nova, THE NorTHEAST CoAstT OF AMERICA BEFORE 1602. Annals 
of Vinland, Markland, Estotiland, Drogeo, Baccalaos and Norumbega. By 
Charles Knowles Bolton. With illustrations by Ethel Stanwood Bolton. 
Boston: F. W. Faxon Company. Pp. xiii, 194, illustrations, maps. $3.50. 


The northeastern coast of North America was visited by no less than six 
hundred persons before the seventeenth century. Their names and movements 
have been traced by Charles K. Bolton who, as librarian of the Boston 
Athenaeum for many years, has access at his own and neighboring libraries 
to a rich collection of sailors’ narratives, diaries, journals of voyages, state 
papers and other original historical material. With critical and literary 
judgment he has written a readable history of unfolding knowledge of the 
Canadian and New England coasts, basing his statements upon documents 
to which footnotes refer. Where matters are in dispute he states the case 
and suspends decision. 

Trace of prehistoric aboriginal occupation of the region have been found 
in shell-heaps dating back, to judge from the successive layers of shells and 
vegetable mold, 2,000 years; also, in certain fish-weirs unearthed fourteen 
feet below the ancient datum of a Boston street. The record of subsidence 
of the Massachusetts coast is one foot a century; the fish-weirs stood in a 
tidal rivulet 1,400 years ago. Coming down to historic times we know that 
the Norsemen reached the American shore, but just where may still be deemed 
a moot question. Mr. Bolton seems to think one incident told in the Icelandic 
saga unusually significant. “Did Gudrid the Skraeling ‘discover’ America?” 
he asks, referring to the episode of a native woman telling the wife of 
Karlsefne, in Norse, that her own name was Gudrid. This adopted Skraeling 
“must have been” a Norse child shipwrecked on the American coast before 
Leif Ericsson came. In a recent letter to me Mr. E. F. Gray' has this to say 
ef Mr. Bolton’s theory: “[Gudrid’s] original name was Thurid, changed to 
Gudrid on her conversion to Christianity. We would thus have to assume 
that there were two Norse women who had adopted the Christian alteration 
of their names.” 





1Author of Leif Eriksson Discoverer of America A. D. 1003. 
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The Kensington Stone inscription “is not convincing evidence that the 
Norsemen were in the Red River Valley (Minnesota) in the fourteenth 
century.” This may be conceded. But the question of the genuineness of 
the inscription is not settled by citing Professor Flom’s linguistic objections, 
written in 1910 long before Mr. H. R. Holand’s extensive researches; nor 
need Mr. M. M. Quaife’s accumulation of geographical difficulties be more 
impressive than those that may be brougkt against the amazing journey on 
foot of David Ingram for 2,000 miles through the wilderness from the Gulf 
of Mexico to New Brunswick in 1568. Barring details, the Relation of 
Ingram “has the ring of truth,” says Mr. Bolton. 

Scattering traces on ancient maps, antedating Cabot’s voyage of 1497, to 
lands named Estotiland, Drogeo, Baccalaos (meaning codfish), and to an is- 
land of Stocfis (stockfish), as well as the reputed voyage of John Scolvus to a 
land beyond Greenland in 1472, seem to indicate a knowledge of Newfound- 
land, to judge from the contour of the shore-lines. After 1500 the ships of 
many nations came to the New Land. 

WILLIAM STETSON MerrILL. 


VictTorIA THE Wipow AND Her Son. By Hector Bolitho. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company. Pp. xvi, 419. $5.00. 


THE Rise OF GLADSTONE TO THE LEADERSHIP OF THE LIBERAL Party, 
1859-1868. By W. E. Williams, M.A. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. ix, 189. $2.75. 


The study of Victoria and the son who was to become Edward VII is 
an analysis of the relations between mother and son during the period from 
1861 to 1901. The effort to be fair to both principals is evident in every 
chapter. The tendency to glorify the Queen and disparage the Prince, or 
the reverse, is happily absent from this account of the activities of the royal 
family. There is a goodly amount of the history of the Empire contained 
in the work. Subtleties of diplomacy, the wars in Afghanistan, India, China, 
Egypt, and South Africa are present with sufficient detail to make clear the 
part played by the rather pugnacious monarch. The irritation experienced by 
the Queen and the Prince because of the actions of William II of Ger- 
many is developed at some length. Victoria’s relations with her Ministers 
are stressed. Her associations with Disraeli are presented just as they were, 
rather stupid and ridiculous. The utter lack of appreciation which the Queen 
showed for Gladstone’s work; her confessed inability to experience the least 
grief at news of his death; and her general desire to secure only compliant 
ministers—all these serve to make of her a monarch with feet of very or- 
dinary clay. Bolitho makes clear the dislike which Victoria entertained for 
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the Catholic Church, and, until many were killed in the South African 
War, for the Irish. In fact, since the author makes an effort at a candid 
appraisal of the Queen, she emerges from the book as a very ordinary woman, 
contributing little to a nation which had become so well organized govern- 
mentally that it no longer had need of a monarch. 

The second book is a rather thorough investigation of the developments 
which led Gladstone to the leadership of the Liberal Party. The author 
was of the opinion that Morley and other biographers had neglected the 
period from 1859 to 1868 and therefore made this study with such care that 
it was awarded the Prince Consort Prize in 1932. It is a work of marked 
excellence. Very scholarly, its use of source material is constant, and its 
conclusions well reasoned. Gladstone’s relations to the great men of the 
period and to the great issues of the decade are revealed. High lights in 
the book are the accounts of the relations between Gladstone and Bright, 
and the work of Gladstone in the interest of Parliamentary reform. Gen- 
erous excerpts are given from letters, many of which appear in print for the 
first time. The book is an example of a given historical subject thoroughly 
investigated, with the evidence for the conclusions laid openly before the 


reader. 
Paut Kinrery, Pu.D. 


THEOLOGY 


Tue CatHoric EasteRN CHuRCHES. By Donald Attwarer. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. xx, 308. $3.00. 


“If we can do something to modify that attitude [of Latins towards 
Orientals, especially regarding married clergy] among people in our own 
country we shall have done a work of charity...” p. 29. This is precisely 
what such a long-needed book should accomplish, and that in itself is prob- 
ably the best judgment on the book. It might well be the first work of 
charity in a long line of successive and similar charities sprouting from this 
study. But it is not the primary purpose of a book to perform works of 
charity, but to enlighten and in the divine economy perhaps prove a grace 
to good works. 

Through the splendid and sympathetic presentation by Mr. Attwater, 
Latin Catholics have, at length, an interesting and easily obtainable intro- 
duction to a knowledge of their Eastern Catholic brethren. No longer can 
there be any excuse among us for ignorance or vague awareness of that im- 
portant part of the Church. From a thoughtful reading of this book, Latin 
Catholics, in true accord with our Holy Father’s wishes, should become 
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more familiar with the history, liturgy and present state of the Oriental 
Catholics, many of whom live in our midst in the United States. 

Most helpful are the early chapters of the book where the error in the 
attitude of the Latins is analyzed. We could wish for a similarly clear and 
charitable indictment by a competent Oriental of the wrong opinions of the 
Easterners regarding us Occidentals. So sharp and penetrating a diagnosis 
of the defects of the Latins towards Easterners is prognostic of healthful 
sympathy. A like application of a catalyst, offered in the same spirit, by an 
Oriental should clear away the opaqueness of much hazy misunderstanding 
and prejudice. It should clarify greatly towards a mutual understanding 
and love. The result of two such studies, widely and carefully read, would 
be indubitably a thorough house-cleaning of both dwellings. 

There are many communities of Eastern Catholics in this country. In 
point of fact, according to the latest statistics there are over 600,000 Catho- 
lics of the various Eastern rites in communion with Rome living in the United 
States. Fellow-members with us of the Mystical Body of Christ, we know 
them not. Too frequently these “Uniates’” partake not of the lifegiving 
Charity of Christ but of the salty morsel of indifference, suspicion or dis- 
trust. Yet they are a force in the Church and a glance at the past history 
of the Catholic Church in this country will convince how welcome would 
have been the aid of a strongly organized body of Catholics in that time of 
struggle. The Latin Catholics could be to the Orientals today what that 
strong body would have been to early American Catholics. Now well estab- 
lished the Latins can be of immense assistance and encouragement to our 
Eastern Catholic brothers, who today face problems which so short a time 
ago, thanks to the grace of God, we successfully worked out. 

It would seem then that an effective means of reaching the schismatical 
Orientals would be through the Catholic Easterners. By strengthening the 
latter, the former will be drawn to unity with them. Direct apostolate among 
the dissidents would be hampered by their fear and suspicion of “Latiniza- 
tion” and the Holy See is vehemently opposed to any change of rite, except 
for serious reasons. For the beautiful and ancient rites of the East are of 
equal authenticity and dignity with that of Rome and are recognized as such 
by the Church. They do not retain their liturgies by concession, but by 
right. As our Holy Father himself says: “The affairs and usages of the 
Orient and their legitimate rites ought to be holily preserved in the Catho- 
lic unity.” Therefore one aspect of reunion work is here in the Unitea 
States. It necessarily demands a study of the conditions and problems of 
the Eastern Catholics in our midst. This view and its importance was ex- 
pressed a few years back in the editorial column, “Listening In,” of the 
Denver Register: “The Catholics of the Byzantine or Greek rite who have 
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their liturgy in Old Slavonic are so numerous among us that they are 
destined to play a major role in American Catholic history.” 

Therefore there is a call to justice and charity, first to those of our own 
household, the United Easterns, and through their strengthened arm reach- 
ing those other members of our house, separated and living apart from us, some 
for almost a thousand years. To this end, Mr. Attwater’s book will help 
much. 


V. pe P. O’Brien, S.J. 


INTERRACIAL Justice. By John LaFarge, S.J. New York: ‘The America 
Press. Pp. 226. $2.00. 


Father LaFarge has had the foresight to provide at last for Catholics a 
book which may well serve as the manual for Catholic Action among the 
Negroes. In so doing, he has skilfully and prudently handled a very delicate 
question. Surely there is no other subject which the average white citizen 
is so disinclined to treat—or even to consider. 

And yet, here is a problem already acute, and becoming more so every 
day, especially in the deep South; a problem affecting one-tenth of our total 
population. If to the social ills of this large group (ills that will soon willy- 
nilly demand a remedy) we, as Catholics, add the astonishing fact that 
seven million Negroes are without religious affiliation, and the sad fact that 
only two hundred and fifty thousand belong to the true Church, it will 
readily be seen that today is the day for action, Catholic Action. 

Father LaFarge, who speaks with a knowledge gained from fifteen years’ 
experience as a missionary in the South, keenly realizes that the modus 
vivendi hit upon after the Civil War cannot long survive in our present 
complicated civilization. A change must come. And the Catholic Church 
will be able to greatly profit by that change if she acts quickly—and acts 
consistently with the doctrine entrusted to her by the Redeemer of all man- 
kind. The Negro makes an exceptionally good Catholic. 

The author, a student of interracial problems, does not, of course, call 
for immediate and drastic changes. His thesis is that there is a crying need 
for correcting the more manifest injustices (denial of educational oppor- 
tunities, lower wages for the same work, etc.), and that gradually the Negro 
will raise himself from the minority group. Prejudices and misrepresenta- 
tion will thereupon die a natural death. 

The reader is logically led to assent to such corrections by being disil- 
lusioned, if need be, about old, die-hard fallacies such as essentially inferior 
races, the Negro’s propensity to crime, etc.; by being made to analyze the 
subjective nature of race prejudice; by reviewing, in the light of the Negro 
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question, the Christian doctrine of human rights and the brotherhood of man. 
That the Negro will indeed arise is illustrated by enumerating some of 
his many achievements, and calling our attention to the great progress already 
made in the face of innumerable obstacles. Special care is taken to show 
that the Negro’s aspirations and demands in no wise conflict with Ameri- 
can ideals, or the white man’s peculiar interests and traditions. In this 
connection, the author treats of intermarriage, segregation, and what is to be 
understood by the phrase “social equality.’ Lastly, the Catholic interracial 
program is g°ven. 

There is one sentence in the book worthy of special note. It reads: “I 
have not so much tried to persuade people to walk on a certain road, as to 
show to them the road that I am convinced they are sooner or later going to 
walk on; and I believe that many a person whose tastes and traditions now 
incline him to cling to a detour will be driven by the logic of his own prin- 
ciples and by the light of his own experience to come to this road at long 


last.” 


W. J. Fevix, S.J. 


MiraGE AND TruTH. By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Pp. 204. $1.75. 


THE ScepricAL AppROACH TO RELIGION. New Shelburne Essays, Vol. 
Il. By Paul Elmer More. Princeton: Princeton University Press. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 201. $2.00. 


THe CHristiAN Fact aND Mopern Dovust. By George Arthur Buttrick. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xv, 311. $2.50. 


If the world outside the Catholic Church is passing through a religious 
crisis of doubt, it is not because the market is wanting in books to guide the 
doubter ; one suspects at times that the very plethora of nostrums is keeping 
the patient to his bed. The three books marked above contain the diagnosis 
(partial at least) of the situation and the proposed remedies of an English 
Jesuit, Father D’Arcy, of a Chicago philosopher and an admittedly superb 
Platonist, Professor More, and of a New York Presbyterian Minister, Dr. 
Buttrick. They differ less, as may be expected, in their reading of the 
patient’s troubles than in the sort of convalescence they prescribe. 

Mirage and Truth deals with the insufficiency of the answers to life’s 
riddles offered by the athiest or the agnostic (Ch. 1). Four other chapters 
present the thesis of theism, and especially of Christian theism. The writer 
is anxious to lay a solid philosophical basis before the entire system of 
Christianity is developed ; hence, of the peculiarly Christian message, only the 
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doctrine of the Atonement is emphasized. To the reviewer the adequacy of 
the refutation of false systems was extremely clear. Yet the sustaining of 
interest in the first chapter was difficult, owing probably to its extraordinary 
length (pp. 15-82). 

The book gains in value in the second and third chapters, where in a clear, 
cogent and interesting manner the case for theism is argued. Indeed, the 
whole book is worth while for these pages (pp. 83-152); the best effort of 
the author is found in the clear analysis of the inadequate treatment of the 
argument for the existence of God in Kant’s philosophy. One is forced to 
reflect that if Father D’Arcy does nothing more than awaken modern 
philosophers to the shallowness of the Kantian strictures on the cosmological 
proof, he has done his share. The book is excellently printed, the style of 
the author is clear and occasionally vivacious, but may one point out that 
Father D’Arcy’s paragraphs are generally too long? 

Professor More has given us in scholarly English and in a style ranking 
at times with our best prose a series of eight interesting and thoughtful essays. 
His purpose may be summed up in his own words: ‘To begin the study of 
religion from a professedly skeptical point of view and to end with the dogma 
of the Incarnation, may seem, as they say over the water, a bit thick” (p. 170). 
The essays seek to meet the gross skeptic who admits only his own bundle 
of sensations and force him to admit, step by step, the Revelation of Jesus 
Christ, Son of God. 

In view of this purpose, one might, before reflecting, ask why three essays 
(easily the best in the book) are devoted to Socrates and Plato (pp. 27-117). 
But the key to the understanding of this is the emphasis which the author 
lets fall constantly on the idea of teleology in the life of the individual and 
in universal history. ‘The consideration of purposiveness in the unit and in 
historical processes of the race force one to admit the need of religion, and, 
indeed, of a revealed religion. ‘These themes are well developed, and fine 
points are scored again and again against the narrowness of the skeptic. 

Now in the matter of the main thesis, I think that the Catholic is not so 
much inclined to admit the fact of revelation because of aprioristic considera- 
tions. The cogent historical arguments are the most direct approach. We 
can perceive the suitability of a revelation, and the golden thread of it woven 
through the history of the race. But the fact of revelation is an historical 
one; hence, in the scientific development of theology, the historical fact is 
most carefully considered in Catholic seminaries. The Catholic theologian 
can scarcely agree with the author’s concept of faith. For us it is an assent 
of the mind, freely given, to a divine Revelation; to the author it is reducible 
to a mere confidence in one’s inferences. Hence, the first chapter (on faith 
and rationalism) is confusing to us. 
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Yet in spite of these and other relatively minor defects, the essays will be 
of immense benefit to thinking men who are struggling to reach some safe 
haven from their ocean of doubts. The author is more thoroughly at home 
when he writes on Plato, and his excursions into theology are not always 
felicitous. Hence, it may be said that the crown and summit of the series is 
the excellent exposition of four Platonic dialogues; here the author shows 
that he is indeed a master. 

Dr. Buttrick portrays in language which is vivid, and at times too 
hyperbolical, the chaos of modern doubt. I do not think that he is sorry 
enough that the youth of the nation doubts; for doubt in young men is taken 
somewhat in the fashion of measles in childhood. But even if the author 
does not mention the duty of elders and the advantage of their interference 
to save this distress of the young, he does offer the Christian fact as the 
solvent, because of its intrinsic value, its contribution to a true, full and rich 
life, and its complete satisfactions of the cravings of heart and mind. In the 
earlier pages of the book the doubter is offered Christianity as a trial, a 
pragmatic benefit, a possible light in his darkness. 

When we come to analyze the Christianity which the author offers to 
skeptics, we find that it is eclectic. ‘This leads the author to be severe at times 
on “creeds” and on what he calls medieval theology. Yet those engaged in 
the study of scientific theology (of which the reviewer is humbly grateful to 
be one) are constantly reminded of the unity and consistent harmony of the 
scriptural, patristic and scholastic presentation of a complete and beautiful 
Christian system. The author seems to be an eclectic and a fundamentalist ; 
he holds that Christianity centers about Jesus, and about Him dying and 
risen. But the writer does not draw out the very complete theology which 
is latent in these facts. 

One may challenge any reader of these three books to ask what is the 
greatest need of the thinking world today; or to put the question in a more 
concrete way: wherein are the curricula of the universities and colleges most 
deficient? I think the answer will be: there is no presentation of a systematic 
and harmonious philosophical system; no principles are laid down either for 
life or thought; the callow youth is invited to select and build; the system 
of trial and error is applied to the individual as if the acquired truths of the 
past and the wisdom of the ages were valueless, except in their historical 
interest, in the lives of the young. 


W. J. McGarry, S.J. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


THE FreepomM or Man. By Arthur H. Compton. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. Pp. 153. $2.00. 


While the old story of Newton boiling the watch as he distractedly holds 
an egg in his hand does not detract from his ability as a theoretical scientist, 
yet it carries no recommendation of his skill in preparing a simple luncheon. 
Arthur H. Compton is undoubtedly a leader of progressive thought in the 
physical sciences. His name is usually associated with the most recent work 
in quantum electrodynamics and specifically with the Compton Effect of 
modern physics. His recent contributions to the study of physical phenomena 
give him a just claim to a place among the immortals of modern thought. 
The realm where he reigns supreme is that of physics, not metaphysics or 
psychology. In the Freedom of Man he attempts a synthesis of theology, 
metaphysics and experimental science. Here Doctor Compton resembles 
Newton in the role of cook rather than that of scientist. 

The purpose of the author is to propose a solution of the objection which 
is frequently urged against the freedom of the human will on the score that 
such freedom would be destructive to the principle of the conservation of 
energy. The worth of the book is due to the fact that its author is an 
eminent physicist of indisputable authority within his own field of research. 
The work is of further value because Compton’s grounds for rejecting the 
notion that the law of conservation of energy destroys the freedom of the will 
are entirely empirical and are based upon the most recent findings of 
experimental physics. 

This book offers an opportunity for serious difference of opinion with the 
author on the methods of logic that he employed in arriving at his conclusions. 
The philosophical basis of his process of reasoning is thus stated (p. 23) : 


Now, Heisenberg tells us, science must abandon its cherished law of causality. 
His case has been made so convincing that I should consider it more likely that the 
principle of the conservation of energy or the second law of thermodynamics would 
be found faulty than that we should return to a system of strict causality. 


One can hardly be expected to change his philosophical views every time 
a test-tube breaks in a laboratory or a demonstration in optics fails to work 
out according to the preformed notions of the experimenter. Nor should 
we be asked to begin a general housecleaning in metaphysics because we are 
unable to explain the strange behavior of certain photons. It is a highly 
interesting fact, and probably one of great importance, that a recalcitrant 
photon should decide, apparently at random, to pass through an upper or a 
lower slit in the apparatus prepared for it. It is easy to conceive the in- 
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vestigator’s embarrassment when he cannot infallibly predict the path that the 
truant will follow. But a man must not be precipitate in his philosophizing 
upon such peculiar kinds of behavior. There is some possibility that we do 
not know everything about the nature of these recently discovered photons. 
De facto it is highly probable that there are many properties of photons 
which the relatively crude scientific instruments of the present day have not 
discovered. There may yet be a reason, still unknown to science, why a 
photon will go one way when we should expect it to go another. 

The most important conclusion that Compton draws from the experiment 
of the recalcitrant photon is that the law of causality must be rejected. In 
view of the nature of the empirical evidence and of the firm logical foundation 
upon which the principles of causality rests, the rejection of this principle 
would seem to be, to put the matter mildly, a hasty generalization. ‘Truth, 
despite opinion to the contrary, is eternal. What was true yesterday, is true 
today and will be true tomorrow. 

From the day when Francis Bacon first sounded the alarm of the conflict 
between empirical science and reason, down to the present time, many of the 
findings of experimental science have been used as premises in the argument 
against philosophy. The alarmist has usually found his proposals eagerly 
awaited by the sensationalist, uncomfortable to the timorous and an infallible 
guide to the half-instructed. Still the fundamental laws of reason have with- 
stood one attack after another. Theories have flowed and ebbed while the 
philosophical truths about which they swirled have stood immovable. With 
the passing of time one scientific fad after another has been relegated to the 
category of discarded hypotheses. 

To the casual observer the conclusions of Arthur Compton might appear, 
at first sight, to be in harmony with reason. The method, however, of 
arriving at these conclusions is essentially pragmatic, and pragmatism, as a 
criterion of truth, has long since been refuted. The scientist formulates a 
hypothesis. If it works, it is true. He must always retain an open mind for 
further evidence which might prove his hypothesis to be false. Compton 
further advises (p. 75): 


So faith in God may be a thoroughly scientific attitude, even though we may be 
unable to establish the correctness of our belief. Such a faith is presumably based on 
the experience that the hypothesis of God gives a more reasonable interpretation of the 
world than any other, and perhaps also, to the religious man, that it helps the thinking 
associated with his emotional life. If we are scientific, we shall be prepared to 
accept new evidence. It is possible that such evidence will convince us that our 
faith that a God exists was wrong. 


Pragmatism becomes mixed with a peculiar kind of un-Christian sentimental- 
ism when the author speaks of the immortality of the soul and the future 


life (p. 152): 
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It is safe to say that very few of those who accept the doctrine of immortality do so 
because of any logical argument. Scientists and philosophers alike have failed to 
provide any clear indication of what the future holds for us. The remarkable way 
in which Jesus’ moral and religious teachings have satisfied the tests of centuries of 
experience, on the other hand, gives his followers a deep-rooted confidence in his 
religious intuitions. Jesus considers immortality the natural course of events in a 
world governed by God as a loving Father. 


Hence, Compton’s argument is: the immortality of the soul is true because 
it is taught by Christ; the doctrines of Christ are true because, ‘they have 
satisfied the tests of centuries of experience.” In this sweeping statement 
Christ is put on a level with the great leaders of national movements. 
Caesar or Napoleon could have occupied the place that the author assigns 
to Christ if either had been shrewd enough to propose laws and beliefs that 
men would accept through a long period of time. Had Machiavellianism 
been strong enough to survive the attacks of common sense and justice, then, 
consequent to its universal acceptance, we would have to classify it as true 
and moral. 

To arrive at the conclusion of the freedom of the human will through a 
maze of such logic is hardly conclusive evidence of the existence of the human 
freedom. With such a lack of logic one might conclude just as readily that 
there is no such thing as freedom of the human will. Even though Compton 
protests that he has long since abandoned the principle of causality in its 
scientific universality, it is very difficult to see how he arrives at his con- 
clusions without implicitly appealing to the law of causality. Call a 
scientific hypothesis by any name that you might select, does not the very 
essence of a hypothesis involve the notion of a cause which may be a probable 
explanation of a given effect? 

From the title, it would appear that the book should be classified under 
the heading of psychology; a glance at the table of contents would cause one 
to hesitate at such a classification because of the grand sweep from human 
freedom to everlasting life indicated in the five chapters of the book: 
“Freedom versus Law, An Age-long Conflict’; ‘“What Determines Our 
Actions”; “Intelligence in the World of Nature’; “Man’s Place in God’s 
World”, and ‘Death or Life Eternal.” A careful perusal of the book leaves 
the reader with an appreciation of Dr. Compton’s uncanny ability to describe 
the more complicated experiments of modern physics in such a manner that 
photons and electrons become for the reader something more than a mere 
name. The conclusions: man’s freedom, the intelligence of the Creator dis- 
played in the world about us, man’s dignity and place in the universe, his 
final destiny—all of these are based upon a philosophy that substitutes the 
Principle of Uncertainty and Statistical Laws for the Principle of Causality 


and which builds upon pragmatism instead of truth. 
James F. WHELAN, S.J. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND History. Essays presented to Ernest Cassirer. Edited by 
Raymond Klibansky and Herbert J. Paton. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 346. $8.50. 


SAGESSE CHINOISE ET PHILOSOPHIE CHRETIENNE. Essai sur leur relations 
historiques par Henri Bernard, S.J. Tientsin: Hautes Etudes. Pp. 
iv, 283. $2.00. 


Modern thinkers have in recent years become more and more dissatisfied 
with current forms of philosophy in general and with physical science in 
particular as an explanation of the mystery which is man, and are delving 
into the past with a view to acquiring a deeper knowledge of the evolution of 
thought in past ages. The natural result has been a new realization of the 
important part which past achievement has in the actual development of the 
present, together with a question as to the precise influence and value of that 
past as a factor in the present. Philosophy and History is a compilation of 
essays by the best historical and philosophical minds of the present time, men 
of very varied background and belief, but each indicating some aspect of a 
tentative analysis of the real function of historical thought in guiding, and even 
determining the proper attitude of modern man towards the facts which go 
to make up Life. The essays do no more than point out a path, or rather 
several paths, more or less divergent in their final goal, the divergence being 
due, of course, to the wide variety of philosophical creeds of which the 
individual writers are the sincere defenders. 

The essays proceed logically enough, though, again, the various steps, 
coming as they do from authors who are not in perfect harmony, must needs 
be somewhat jerky, with much repetition and no little contradiction. From 
a tentative definition of history we pass to the notion of the historicity of 
things and the relations between philosophy and history. Etienne Gilson 
indicates in his essay the reason for the rejection of the medieval system of 
philosophy. There follow considerations on the character of philosophy as 
anthropological, and the element of time in history. The past work done in 
the history of philosophy is reviewed, with special articles on the influence of 
Plato, Descartes and St. Augustine. Two articles show the change of mean- 
ing in one and the same expressions, Veritas Filia Temporis, and Et in 
Arcadia Ego. ‘The relations between science and history and between speech 
and history are reviewed. In the last three essays historiography and history 
as a system are considered, and the last essay points a hopeful finger toward 
a recognition of the philosophic character of history. 

Up to a certain point, the authors of Philosophy and History seem to be 
in agreement, if we except the defenders of idealism who insist that the 
past has its only existence as a necessary and ineluctable factor of the thinking 
present. Philosophy is considered as the sum total of all that man can know 
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by means of his reason alone concerning the truths of life in their deeper 
significations. As such, it includes and unifies all forms of knowledge, taking 
up the work where specialized study must needs reach its end. It is an 
essentially progressive study, with a past, a present and a future. Precisely 
in view of that past, history has its significance for philosophy, as both a 
time-saver and a guide. However, it must be considered that the mere fact, 
the mere thought, is not the entirety of the historical “Thing,” for every 
thought expressed is important, not only in what the thinker said, but in 
what he meant as well. Only when we consider the historical thought as 
the historical person thought it, do we have a real understanding of that fact 
in its entirety. 

A glance at any History of Philosophy will show that the attitude of 
succeeding philosophers has been rather one of rejection and reaction as 
regards the past, and, in spite of all, the last essay of our collection seems to 
suggest that modern philosophy is on the verge of establishing again a new 
system. A notable exception, however, is to be found in Catholic philosophy. 
Basically it is so much the same that Augustine and Thomas could say of it, 
“this is mine,” and yet it is surely progressive. The past of which it 
incorporates the best features is part of it, but it cannot for that be said to 
be eclectic, as is evidenced by its absolute opposition to those very systems of 
which it accepts certain elements. This understanding attitude towards the 
past, this progressiveness combined with permanence and continuity is based 
on the one being which is lacking in other philosophies, a Revelation from a 
Superior Being who cannot err. Catholic or Christian philosophy, as Etienne 
Gilson puts it, is “every philosophy which while keeping the two orders of 
reason and faith formally distinct, nevertheless considers the Christian 
Revelation to be an indispensable auxiliary to reason.” 

Philosophy and History has indicated the way to an ideal. One is inclined 
to wonder whether its authors realize to what degree this ideal has already 
been achieved in practice. Sagesse Chinoise et Philosophie Chretienne is an 
interestingly practical realization of what the other book suggests. In this 
complete study of the development of Chinese philosophy the author, begin- 
ning with a review and appreciation of Chinese philosophy during the time 
that it was developing quite independently of the thought of the rest of the 
world, indicates clearly how the natural progress of isolated Chinese thought 
paralleled in many ways the contemporaneous though completely independent 
progress of Western thought. Coming to the point where Western thought, 
in the form of the doctrine of the Catholic missionaries, came into contact 
with Chinese thought, with later incursions of non-Catholic thought, he 
shows the interrelation of the two, resulting in new systems, adaptations, 
rejections, recurrence to the past, most of the stages shot through with 
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that spirit we have already decried, the spirit of unsympathetic consid- 
eration of another’s thought, leading to the arbitrary rejection of that 
thought, and the tentative establishment of a more or less new system. Most 
interesting are the passages in which the history of the influence of Catholic 
thought on Chinese thought is outlined. Here we see in practice what we 
have discussed in theory. Catholic philosophy, definitely orientated toward 
the basic truths of Revelation, is progressing steadily, sympathetically con- 
sidering the thought which it finds expressed in the past, picking and choosing 
from it the elements of truth which it contains, and enriching itself with the 
findings of its opponents. Indeed, the author digresses a bit from his basic 
historical exposition to explain and amplify the statement that it is really 
impossible to answer an opponent without first completely understanding his 
position and the steps which led to its adoption. Finally, modern Chinese 
thought is displayed as in precisely the same blind alley as modern Western 
thought, as indicated in the last essay of Philosophy and History, struck with 
a realization of the inadequacy of previous philosophical fads, and on the 
point of rejecting the entire past as faulty in method and conclusion, to 
establish a completely new philosophy, based on the fluid development of the 
mysterious human element. Like all purely rational thought, Chinese thought 
is realizing once again its lack of an absolute, and beginning to doubt the 
possibility of ever reaching one, whereas that absolute has been present ever 
since God gave Revelation to Man. Catholic philosophy through the ages, 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow, stands as the answer to the thinker of every 
time, a broad reaching system of thought, essentially ever the same, progressive 
in the fullest sense of the term, sympathetic and understanding towards its 
bitterest opponents, a present philosophy of truth, unifying the expressed 
truth of all ages, forging onward to the perfection of truth in the light of the 
Revelation of an all true God. 

May the modern Catholic thinker become more and more aware of this 
ideal of Catholic philosophy, realizing the power of that Light of Revela- 
tion which is his, viewing the thought of history with understanding, so 
that he knows what the thinker of the past meant, rather than what he 
said. Such a method of approach cannot but obviate the accusation of 
dogmatism, and the overpowering truth contained in the integration of 
thought which will be the result, should go far towards making the 
Catholic philosophy of life the only acceptable one to the sincere thinker 


of our times. 
CurisTiAN L. Bonnet, S.J. 
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SCIENCE 


Tue REALM OF THE NEBULAE. By Edwin Hubble. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. Pp. xii, 210. $3.00. 


Tue Sorar SystEM AND Its Oricin. By Henry Norris Russel. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 144. $2.00. 


THE RestiLess UNIversE. By Max Born. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Pp. 278. $2.50. 


Among all the questions treated by the popularizers of science, there are 
three which seem to this reviewer to be of special interest. The first inquires 
into the large-scale nature, structure and development of the universe which 
surrounds us. The second asks of the origin and evolution of the earth on 
which we live. The third seeks an explanation of the ultimate building 
blocks of the universe, an account of the positrons, electrons, neutrons and 
protons with which we live. It is true that in dealing with these three fields 
physical science will present a fair response to the general question, “What 
has science to say about this world of ours?’ The range of the questions 
includes the distant nebulae whose light has been rushing to us down the 
lonely corridors of space for the last five hundred million years. It includes 
the fields and the mountains of the countryside about us. It probes into the 
fantastic realm of the 10°°’s, where one makes “‘n” about as large as one wants 
and finds that the whole figure is still grossly too large. If there is romance 
in science it is in the handling of these three fields. 

Each of the three books listed at the head of this review takes up one of the 
questions and gives the best answer now known to the world of science. 
Each book is by a man eminently competent either as the original investigator 
or as a critic or theorist in the field treated. Each book respects the inte'li- 
gence of its readers, avoids the over simplification which falsifies the picture, 
yet makes a minimum demand on the reader’s previous scientific knowledge. 
Each is clearly, interestingly written without sensationalism. And the three 
together form what is, in the experience of this reviewer, the best clear, 
factual account of the universe about us. 

In The Realm of the Nebulae Dr. Hubble speaks as the actual observer 
of much that he reports and, as far as the distinction between observer and 
theorist can be adequate, he maintains the role of the observer. He introduces 
his subject with a chapter explaining the terms and method to be employed. 
Chapters follow on the characteristics, distribution, distances of nebulae and 
on the distance-velocity relation. He then describes the local group of nebulae 
and closes with two chapters on more general discussion of various points in 
the field of the nebulae. The book is exceptionally well illustrated with 
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positive reproductions of nebular photographs made, for the most part, with 
the hundred-inch Mt. Wilson telescope. 

Dr. Russel’s periodical publications have already established his position 
as interpreter of astronomy to the non-scientific reader. In his Solar System 
and Its Origin the earth is considered in its natural setting as a member of the 
solar system. The author presents first the necessary, available facts on which 
any theory must be based. In the first hundred pages we have a review of the 
motions of the thousands of bodies which complicate the solar system, together 
with an exposition of the physical and chemical properties of the various 
bodies which have come within the range of more detailed study. The rest 
of the book considers the possible theories which attempt to explain the origin 
of the system and criticizes these theories in the light of the characteristics 
collected in the first half of the book. 

In Dr. Born’s work, the restlessness of the universe is the restlessness of 
its smallest parts, of its electrons, photons, protons, etc. Starting with a con- 
sideration of the properties of gases, he continues through chapters on electrons 
and ions, waves and particles, the electronic structure of the atom and the 
final chapter on Nuclear Physics. Such titles suggest reams of intricate 
mathematics but the suggestion is in error. Dr. Born has retained the view- 
point of the mathematical physicist without losing touch with the ordinary 
reader. His examples and analogies avoid the triteness that mars so many 
popularizations. In many instances the author explains the experimental 
procedure by which his conclusions are established, thus enabling the reader 
to form some notion of how these strange facts have been brought within the 
range of observation, and to estimate the validity of the conclusions. The 
book is illustrated with plates, drawings and “moving picture” diagrams. 

There is a class of readers who are not professionally interested in scientific 
subjects, who have an intelligent curiosity concerning the make-up of the 
world as known to present-day science, who want facts presented in a clear, 
interesting and orderly fashion, who do not require that a book dispense its 
reader from the obligation of individual thinking. To that class of readers, 
these books are unreservedly recommended. 


J. K. Conno ty, S.J. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


AFTERMATH. A Supplement to the Golden Bough. By Sir James George 
Frazer. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xx, 494. $3.00. 


CooPERATION AND COMPETITION AMONG PRIMITIVE PEopPLEs. Edited by 
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Margaret Mead. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. Pp. xii, 531. 
$4.00. 


Frazer’s Golden Bough has become the favorite storehouse of facts and data 
for those who want to do away with God and religion, and substitute a new 
social order founded on “the ruins of an outworn morality.” Lately we 
entered a Communist bookshop in St. Louis, and after the preliminary greet- 
ings, one of the suave and soft-spoken attendants quoted the English compiler 
of anthropological lore as one of the props of the new cultural structure to 
be erected by Communism for the welfare of humanity. 

In the present work which forms an integral part of Frazer’s greatest 
production, The Golden Bough, fresh information on subjects discussed in 
those volumes is given. Those familiar with the-earlier work will find the 
same immense collection of facts and instances, the same _high-piling 
hypotheses, the same rapid shift of scenery from the Esquimaux of Arctic 
regions to the Zulus of South Africa. The reader will find, too, the same 
charm of style, which, unfortunately, has not only gained thousands of 
readers for the volume but has caused some to regard it as an authentic source- 
book in cultural anthropology. 

In the opening lines of Chapter I on “Magic,” Frazer writes as follows: 


In The Golden Bough I have attempted to indicate the great part which a belief 
in magic has played in the early history of human thought. The belief rests on two 
main logical fallacies; first, that by imitating the desired effect you can produce it, 
and second, that things which have once been in contact can influence each other 
when they are separated, just as if the contact still persisted. . . . All its pretensions 
are false, and only deceive the dupes who trust in them. Yet the belief in magic has 
been, and still is, enormous throughout the world, though it has always been most 
prevalent among backward or primitive peoples. 


All this, of course, is admitted by anthropologists. But one vital fact 
Frazer overlooks or conveniently ignores, because it would play havoc with 
his scheme. This is the well ascertained fact that there is a difference between 
magic and religion, and that both may coexist in the same primitive group. 
For instance, many African tribes which have a rather clear notion of a 
Supreme Being, may nevertheless, at a time of pestilence or in a drought, have 
recourse not to prayer, but to the magic hokus-pokus of the sorcerer or medi- 
cine man. Nor does Frazer, as far as we know, refer to the fact that whereas 
magic generally implies a compulsive attitude towards the deity or spirit, 
religion is marked by a persuasive attitude. But it is not all magic in primitive 
society. Often the client, though placing his trust in magic, may set it aside 
and have recourse to a prayer of petition to his deity. In this case, the 
elaborate scaffolding upon which Frazer apparently bases his conclusions, is 
shorn of a good deal of its supporting power. 
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Father Schmidt long ago called attention to the highly problematic character 
of the inferences which Frazer drew from the data that fill the volumes of 
The Golden Bough. Like other critics, he, too, admires the vast industry 
and persuasive ability with which Frazer arrays his series of illustrations, to 
prove a favorite theory. This theory is that all religion and worship, all 
ethical standards of right and wrong, as well as very many of the time- 
honored customs which are socially useful as well as in harmony with man’s 
rational nature, are merely the outgrowths of primitive magic and superstition, 
and of fear of spooks and sprites, of ghosts and goblins. 

Since, then, Frazer holds that the ethical and moral laws which have 
guided man’s upward striving through the centuries, are nothing but the 
survivals of magic and barbarous folk-lore customs; he began long ago the 
attempt to demolish those ethical notions. He himself admits, however, that 
the edifice he has reared during long laborious years, is rather a “temporary 
bridge,” than a solid structure. Years ago he wrote:' 


That the ethical, like the legal code of a people, stands in need of constant revision 
will hardly be disputed by any attentive and dispassionate observer. The old view 
that the principles of right and wrong are immutable and eternal is no longer tenable. 
The moral law is as little exempt as the physical world from the law of ceaseless 


change, of perpetual flux. 


Students of social anthropology will find a vast array of curious data to 
illustrate many of the customs and practices of primitive society. But to the 
reader of this work we say “caveat emptor.” Let him draw his own con- 
clusions from the multitudinous examples and instances in Aftermath. And 
in saying this we are not doing the author an injustice, for he himself writes 
in the Preface to this work: “I hold all my theories very lightly.” He is 
modest enough to add: “If my writings should survive the writer, they will 
do so, I believe, less for the sake of the theories which they propound than 
for the sake of the facts which they record.” It is well to remember that 
these “facts” have been used by other authorities to support theories quite at 
variance with those promulgated by Frazer. 

Cooperation, as well as its converse, competition and conflict are basic 
concepts and main leads in sociology and other social studies. For all group 
activities and group processes generally imply one or other of these important 
social factors. Hence the volume, Cooperation and Competition among 
Primitive Peoples, the work of seven collaborators, attempts to answer the 
question: ‘What does the literature on primitive peoples yield on the subject 
of competitive and cooperative habits which throws light on the problem of 
culture and personality?” The approach to the problem was from the point 





1Golden Bough, Part Il, p. 6, Preface. 
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of view just indicated—that of culture and personality. ‘The latter term has 
come into prominence in the social sciences, says the editor, “as a focusing 
point for bringing together the findings of several disciplines which were all 
dealing with different aspects of the socialized human being.” 

This culture and personality-approach, in turn, 


demands that these separate disciplines cease to abstract certain aspects of human 
life and study them without reference to the whole individual, and to the numbers of 
whole individuals who make up any group. It insists that there is a common meeting 
ground where the hypotheses of each discipline can be tested out and made relevant 
to a more genuine social science. 


The work was undertaken at the request of the Subcommittee on Com- 
petitive Cooperative Habits of the Committee on Personality and Culture 
of the Social Science Research Council. 

This Committee suggested that the participants in the study should 
consider : 

Competition: the act of seeking or endeavoring to gain what another is 
endeavoring to gain at the same time. 

Cooperation: the act of working together to one end. We are interested 
in competitive and cooperative habits, not in competition and cooperation in 
the abstract. 

Habit: a usual or customary mode of action. 

Thirteen different “primitive” groups, beginning with the Arapesh of New 
Guinea, and ending with the Maori of New Zealand, furnish the material of 
this novel, and, on the whole, well-conducted research. The topical arrange- 
ment, by people or tribal groups, lends itself well to the purposes of the study 
and enables one to realize almost at a glance the wealth of data presented. 

The “Introduction” and especially the “Interpretative Statement” by the 
editor provide the necessary comment for the investigation. We are informed 
that to make the analysis complete a third category was added. This “we 
called individualistic behavior, that is, behavior in which the individual st~ives 
toward his goal without reference to others.”” Again, a man who hunts alone 
in the bush to provide his share for a communal feast is engaged in an 
individual (not individualistic) activity, inasmuch as he is working alone, 
“but he is nevertheless engaged in a cooperative enterprise.” 

The list of primitive groups is quite representative, though the editor 
admits that it was determined by circumstances. Had the work been carried 
on in London, Africa would have been given larger space, while the editor’s 
field-work in the South Seas accounts for the prominence given to that region. 

However, other important groups, such as the Maya and Caribs of British 
Honduras and Guatemala would have offered abundant material precisely for 
the investigations here detailed. Last year the present writer had occasion to 
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notice the spirit of cooperation of the two people above mentioned, especially 
in house building. One of his Maya informants, in fact, volunteered the 
information, given him, he said, “by one of the oldest Indians,” that Maya 
really meant “those who are happy because they help one another.” The 
value of this statement may be nil as regards etymology, but it throws light 
upon the worth which the people themselves attribute to mutual helpfulness 
and cooperation. ‘ 

Again, the market life and bartering of the Maya-Quiché and Kakchikel 
Indians would have provided an interesting example of team work. One of 
the most picturesque scenes presented by the Indian life of Guatemala is the 
stream of Indian women, all laden with produce or wares, making their way 
from Mexico to Guatemala City. Seldom do they go alone, but generally in 
groups of four, five, or more, beguiling the time by chatter and merriment. 
This, too, is a fine form of cooperation and community spirit. 

As to market activity and barter, the study of Webster McBryde, Solola, 
a City of Guatemala (Middle American Pamphlets, No. 3, of Publications, 
No. 5 in the Middle American Research Series, New Orleans, 1933, pp. 
53-152), shows the human interest that attaches to this phase of primitive 
life. Solola is a city of the Guatemalan Highlands on Lake Atitlan, and one 
of the principal markets of the (Kakchikel) Indians. It has about 2,600 
inhabitants but is visited, on the principal market days of the week, by 
perhaps more than 1,000 hucksters from fifteen to twenty cities. Here there 
is occasion in abundance for competition or concurrent effort, as may be 
inferred from the study by Frans Blom, Trade and Commerce in the Maya 
Area (Middle American Papers, 1932. New Orleans, Department of Mid- 
dle American Research, Tulane University). 

Finally, the increasing interest in the study of social origins is shown by 
the fact that thirteen primitive tribes were selected to throw new light on 
cooperation and competition—the two factors always dominant in the strange 


drama of human history. 
ALBert Muntscu, §.]J. 
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